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ST. ERMIN’S HOTEL, 


WESTMINSTER. 


The LARGEST and FINEST in LONDON. 


UNEXCELLED for CUISINE, LUXURY, and COMFORT. 
INCLUSIVE TERMS :—from 10s. Gd. per day. 


Telephone Nos. : — 
181 or 276 WESTMINSTE! 
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cities \ For Visitors—‘* ERMINITEs,’ * Lonpon. 


: “A genuine old Brandy ‘iy “ Particularly suitable 
: made from Wine.” for medicinal purposes.” 
Medical Press, August 1899. iC 


Lancet, July 1899. 


THREE STAR BRANDY. 
[Q()() IMPERIAL ROVER|™ Yost Fountain Pen 


CYCLES Neen Coe 


Embody ALL the Latest Practical Improvements. | |) s1uable to Shorthand Writers 


FREE WHEELS. a 




















































Has: 
ANY KIND OF BRAKES FITTED TO ORDER. Always handy for making The Best 
7 Lotsa se Notes. Gold Nib that 
THE ROVER CYCLE co, ‘LTD. (late J. K, Starley & Co., Ltd.), Bs can be made; 
7 Met Cycl Ww ks, COVENTRY. 
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i Does not soil Rubber; and a Perfect 
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3 ri ee ae 9 larity 
é Fingers. solute Certainty and Regu 
: THE BRITISH RIVIERA gers oe 
Aberystwyth, Barmouth, Borth, Aberdovey, Towyn, 
Criccieth, and Pwllheli. S 
i DELIGHTFUL WINTER AND SPRING RESORTS. BR PRICE 10/6 EACH. 
& Magnificent Sea and Mountain Scenery, combined with Bracing Climate. For Ornamental Pens, see ‘‘S"’ Price List. 
b Temperature i in Winter and Spring is higher t 1an that of most Watering Places 


in the South and West of England. Excellent Golf Links adjacent to the 





Railway. 





THROUCH CARRIAGES FROM Che Vo t 
2 LONDON, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, AND THE MIDLANDS. OST Cypewriter Co., Ltd., 
“7 Moderate Fares at all Seasons, 
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PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE METROPOLITAN 


(FOUNDED 1806), 
A . 
50 REGENT STREET, W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C. LIFE nea 











Conducted on the Mutual Principle for the benefit of the Policy Holders 
Improved System of Bonus Distribution. alone, 


CHILDREN’S ENDOWMENTS PAYABLE AT ACE 21. STRONG RESERVES. 
LOW EXPENSE RATE. 





TEES 








Theos eh SS acch cenkbeanbeoetesbasinbane £3,220,909 
MUMMIES cop hereto Coke wai tacks Geax theeaves £360,490 ALL SURPLUS APPLIED in REDUCTION of PREMIUM. 
Bonuses Declared exceed .........eeseeceececeeeeecees £3,784,000 a 
Sum carried to next Division of Profits .............. £299,601 
a - NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 
Prospectus and full information on application. For Prospectus, &c., apply to THE ACTUARY. 
CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. Orrices—13 Moorgate Street, LONDON, E.C, 
NORWICH UNION MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
| 
CLAIMS PAID OVER TWENTY MILLIONS STERLING. ; 
Accumulated Funds exceed £3,600,000. Bonuses declared exceed £4,000,000. 
New Business (1898), £1,707,4838. Annual Income (1898), £601,000. 
OLD AGE PENSIONS. ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS, 


MEAD OFFICE - - - - - NORWICH. 


LONDON OFFICES—Ss0 Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C.; 195 Piccadilly; 1 Victoria Street, S.W. 
and 3 Lincoln’s Inp Fields, W.C. 





‘hotels ) 


BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL.—Desirable | ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 

















residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea-level, facing south, and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James CLarxke, i. D., says: ‘A fort- 
and protected from north and east. Air dry and bracing. Assembly and Pump Rooms night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” oft Atlantic = 
within easy distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths. Billiards, | breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
Tennis Lawn. to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. T 
IMPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Unrivalled for Winter | SANDGATE.—ROYAL KENT HOTEL, a favourite resort 
Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate. of Ruskin, An ideal summer and winter residence, delightfully situated in its own | 
Excellent cuisine. - Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. East Devon Fox Hounds, grounds, facing the sea. Redecorated and refurnished. New Coffee-room, Smoking- | 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, room, and Conservatory have recently been added, Fifteen minutes from Folkestone 
H. W. HAYWARD Omnibus meets all trains Sandgate Station. J. E. TANARE, Proprietor. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL. Unrivalled | SOUTHSEA.—ROYAL BEACH MANSIONS HOTEL.— 
position, West Cliff, full south. Splendid sea view. Table d’hdte (separate tables), Largest in Southsea, splendidly situated on the beach; 300 yards nearer the sea | 
Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm. Telephone 27. than any other public hotel on the line of marine terraces. Entirely redecorated Pas- 
J. KILNER, Proprietor. senger lift. Special terms en fension for winter months. Entirely under new 
management.—M. ECCLES, Manageress. 
ESTON-SUPER-MARE.—‘‘ One of the healthiest and 
Ww most invigorating watering -places in the world.” —The GRAND ATLANTIC is TINTAGEL, Cornwall.—‘‘ The most Romantic Spot in | 
the principal and leading Hotel, facing the sea. 130 sumptuously appointed rooms, England."—KING ARTHUR'S CASTLE HOTEL (Camelford Station, 
delightful public rooms, hydraulic lift, every modern comfort. Ten minutes to Golf L. & S.-W. R.). Palatial Hotel. Overlooking the far-famed Ruins of King Arthur's | 
Links and Railway Station. Tariff strictly moderate.—Apply Manacer. Telegraphic Stronghold. Magnificent views of the Atlantic and rugged Cornish Coast. Braci | 
address, “ Atlantic.” Telephone No. 11. climate. Electric light, golf, lift, hot and cold sea-water baths, and every luxury. | 
| 





DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 
1,000 feet above sea-level. 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. Pure Air. Charming Scenery. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c. AP 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE 82° FAHRENHEIT. 
Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hal, Tennis, Bowls, &¢. tw 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. EDIS 











PLEASE NOTE.— THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS and — 
from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout London and the Provinces at the same es 
time as the London morning papers are available. Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige " 
by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, to9 FLEET STREET, LONDON, 

E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of application. s 
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THE PIG WITH THE GREASY TAIL 





LORD Ropnerts: [fold har-rd a bit there, will ye? 


av moine to dale wid an animal like that. 


Let me have a thry. Shure it takes a counthryman 


(Welbourne Punch. 








THE EDISON-BELL 
 PHONOGRAPH 
Ty 







Price | 


FROM 


£2 2s. Od. 


A Perfect Entertainer in the Home or Concert Hall. 


| 
| 
YOU GAN MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS. | 
} 


A PHONOCRAPH IS AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
| OH Call and hear the Grand Concert Phonograp’. It is marvellous. “@a 


THE HEAD OFFICES 


EDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Ltd. 





3 
4 


Yih 





39 Charing Cross Road, W.C., London. 





SMOKE I1iT. 








MURRAY’S | 
MELLOW 
“MIXTURE. 


sat 

For 30 Years the irish © ‘e} 

National Smoking 
Mixture. q 


Genuine Tobacco. 
Guaranteed Pure. 


Patural Flavour. Datural Aroma. 
BELFAST. 








aQNW Gdia 














O VU 


= 
COCOA 


Pp S 4 S THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 








BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
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CASTLE LINE. 


CAPE AND NATAL MAILS. 


EKLY SERVICE for the GOLDFIELDS of 
SOUTH AFRICA.—The CASTLE COMPANY'S 
STEAMERS leave LONDON (East India Dock Basin, 
Blackwall) every Friday, and Sail from Southampton every 


SATURDAY. 
South- 
Steamers. London. ampton. 
AVONDALE CASTLE ; 
SEMEN acccnssnccencese Feb. 22 Feb. 23 


TANTALLON ~ameeeedl 
(via Madeira) a 
TINTAGEL CASTLE | 


Mar. 2 Mar. 3 


(via Canaries) . : ieubwn ee Mar. o Mar. 10 
*A STEAMER 

(via Madeira and Canaries).... Mar. 14 Mar. 15 
DUNOTTAR CASTLE 

(via Madeira) ....-...c0e++e0 Mar. 16 Mar. 17 


BRAEMAR CASTLE 
(via Canaries) ..... 
* For Mai 1ritius and Beira. 
Return Tickets for all Ports. 
Free Tickets by ‘‘ Castle” Express from Waterloo to 
Southampton. 
Apply to Donald Currie & Co., 3 Fenchureh 
Street, E.C. 
West End Agency, Twos. Coox & Son, 13 Cockspur Street- 


23 Mar. 24 


a 
\iar. 





AND ROUND THE 
WORLD TRIPS. 


t p . p OCEAN SERVICES 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and St. Helena. 


HAWAII. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. 


| 


YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG-| prirox 


HAI, HONG KONG. 


| MEXICAN 


UNION LINE. 


OYAL MAIL STEAMERS to the GOLD- 

FIELDS of South Africa, Natal, and 

East Africa, via Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, and 
Twin Screw Fleet. 





DEPARTURES FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
EVERY SATURDAY, 


Wi Betas 6s ic ccctcccocees 


Feb. 2 


24 

| MOOR INS cx cossinnesscenens Mar. 1 
GAIKA via Teneriffe and St. Helena .. Mar. 17 
RN bi0s cteccabandene Mar, 24 

GOTH via Teneriffe Mar. 31 
SCOT via Madeira April 7 


| 
FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. 
| Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses, London 


For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Pas- 


Return Tickets tesned | to all p ports, 


to Southampton, 
Cheap Railway Tickets for Passengers’ Friends, 


senger Department, Canadian Pacifie Railway, | Apply to Union Steam Ship Co., 14 Coekspur 
67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur | 


Street, S.W. 


Street, S.W., and South African House, 
94 to 98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 





AFRICAN BANKING 


CORPORATION, 


Limited. 


Heap OFFice: 











43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
Business Hours, 10-4 aturdaj’s, 10-1. 
Registered Capital - £2,000,000 
Subscribed Capital - £800,000 

Boarp or Direcrors.—Edward Webb, Esgq., Chair- 
man ; James Dalison Alexander, Lsq. (of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch 
(Director of the Rhodesia tee ri Limited); Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K LG., Director of the 





Thomas Rudd, Esg., 
of South Africa, 
eh OF 


Limited. 


Great Eastern Railway Renna 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Field 
; William James Thomson, E 


it Company 


Limited Chairmar 


of the National Discou 





Bank, Limited ; 
Prescott, Dims- 


Bankers.—The London Joint Stoc} 


Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; 


dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr's Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 

BRANCHES IN SoutH Arrica. —Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William's Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 





y 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria 
Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Que 
Jueens 


town, 


Acency in America (New York). 


issucc 


Accoun 


description 


CURRENT Cheque Books 


and al 


are openct 
of Banking Business connected with 


South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer 


tained on application. 
W. THOMSO 


G Chief Manager. 





THE CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA AND 
MOROCCO LINE OF STEAMERS. 
WINTER CRUISES. 


The Company 
pany 


Gesuing sbort sea 


now Offers exceptic facilities to those 


trips. 
sail every week, and 


Steamers call at Gibraltar, Morocco 











Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning to 
London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in about as 
days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday 
Fares for the poy voyage, First-class, £21 and 
xi 15S., accord! to positior of beru 
Electric light t tk arOu agho ut. Sal 
Cuisine of the high andard 
Passengers who so desire may 
port of call and return by a 
above-named line with x o 
For further particulars and | to 
FORWOOD BROS. & ¢ ( ) iare, F.¢ 
mUOS. COOR 


The Outlook entered upon its Fifth Volume on February 3, and the 


fact that you 
extending 


THE OUTLOOK 


read 
its influence 
This you can do— 

By sending on a postcard addressed to Manager, 
109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


it suggests that 
if you could, 


you like it and would help in 


The Outlook, 
, the names and addre sses of friends 


ITS READE RS in the United Kingdom, in other parts of the E wr or elsewhere, 
“Je who would, you think, like A 


to see this journal, specimen cop 


will be sent to each free of all charge. 








THE BANK OF AFRICA, BANK OF MONTREAL 


Limited. 
Established 1879. 
Comms 07 


ts 1899. 


¥ snes die 
Reserve Fu 


] under the 








aid and called, "on 

” Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E cc 
Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, ye Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kim! cen King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paar 1 Port Elizabeth, 
(Queenstown 1: Durban, Pieter z. Rhodesia, 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Barberton 
Johannesburg, Pretoria Vrijheid e Free State: 





ig 
tl Harrismith, Ja 
vast Africa 


1, Bloemfont 


Bethlehem 





OAI W. Fleming Blaine, Esq, 
Cc bairmar = r Esq A. Chan a . Esq., 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, Esqg.; A. A. Fre Esq. ; 
Rochfort Maguire, Es: John Young, Esq 





Manager 


General 


Simpson. Secretary, R. Davis 
Letters of Credit ae Drafts issue Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 


with South Africa. 
Deposits received for one year to five 
ascertainable on application. 


BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 


(Incorporated by Royal! Charter, 1835.) 
4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 


£1,600,000 


£800,000 


years at terms 





Paid-up Capital ........ceceeeeeeeeees 

Reserve Fund ** * eee eeee 

Reserve Liability of Peapriators und 
the Charter 


41,600,000 


‘Resident at Cape 1 own), James | 
i] 


Letters of Credit and Drafts issued on any of the nume- | 


rous Branches of the Bank throughout Australia and New 
Zealand. 
ollection. 


Bills negotiated or sent for « 


made. 


for fixed 


crlained 


Telegraphic Transfers 


received in London at interest 
on terms which may be as 
OD applicalion. 


R. W. JEANS, Afanager. 


HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limited, 


Deposits periods 





HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS. 


Tons. | Tons. 
Hornsy GRANGE 3,750 | Ecstree GrancE .. 6,000 
OvinGpEAN GRANGE 3,500 | Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 
Uramston GRANGE .. 5,400 | BEACON GRANGE .. 6,400 
LanGTon GRANGE 9: 200 | RippinGHAM GRANGE 9,200 


Denton GRANGE SouTHERN Cross .. 7,300 
These sple: adid full- eamesel Steamsbips, employed in 
the above trades have excellent accommodation for passen 
ers. All the latest improvements, including smoking room, 
aths (h. & c.), om ape refr igerated provision chamber, elec 
tric light, &c. Dining saloons and state rooms am idships 
For Passage, Freight, ox Insurance, apply at the Ofhces 
Company, 
146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
14 Water Street, Liverpool. 
» Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
37 ey Buen: ys Ayres. 


33 a Sal Rosarlo. 
Cian Do k, En a, La Flata, 
63 Pitt Street N.S.W 





| 


Established in 1817, 
Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
£1,232,876. Undivided Profits, £238,552 
Head Office and Board of Directors : 
MONTREAL, 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE- 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 


ComMITTER : 

Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 

Undertake monetary business with all parts of 

Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 

and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 

=. 
‘inancial Agents of the Government of the 
peatiies of Canada, 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


VISITORS 


TO THE 


RIVIERA 


CAN OBTAIN 


THE OUTLOOK 


FROM ALL THE LEADING 


BOOKSELLERS, KIOSKS AND 
LIBRARIES. 








‘RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, | 


Extension of Cape Government System. 
The Shortest, Quickest, and Cheapest Route 
between 


EUROPE AND RHODESIA 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown 
daily at 9 v.M. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 r. m. for 
Capetown. Fares: Capeto wn to Bulawayo, rst Class, 
£18 Bs. 11d | oe Sas £i2 5s. 11d : ard Cla £5 13s. 5d. 
Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail 
Steamer (5,953 miles), 17 days Capeeawe t0 Detareve 
Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. The Coa d Transport 

| Services are being rapidly extended a 1 improved between 
| stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 
| districtsin Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, ai i Ma hona land, 

Further particulars may | btained lication at 
he Company's Off 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 

1 E.C, J, BF. dONES, Secretary 
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NOTES 
THE NEWS 


Swirt Runner.—Your Majesty, | regret to say that 
Kimberley is relieved. 

King KruGer.—But 
head ? 

Swirr RUNNER, 


where, O varlet, is Rhodes’s 


Rhodes is keeping it. 


\GAIN the news comes through the St. Petersburg 
Correspondent of the Z?mes that 20,000 Russians are 
threatening Herat from Kushk ; and it is now clear that 
Russia’s designs southward of the Caspian, first put in 
hand in 1722, have been realised to this extent, that 
Northern Persia is now a Russian Province. This, of 
course, is not the way the Foreign Ojlice would state the 
case. Indeed, when Mr. Yerburgh or some other Parlia- 
Mentary watch-dog of British interests in Asia questions 
Mr. Brodrick, he may be counted upon to reply that as to 
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the first statement the Foreign Office has no information, 
and as to the second, since the Shah is still sovereign 
right up to the Caspian the Tsar cannot have taken 
his place. Yet the truth would remain that by means 
more potent than the sword—by commercial and indus- 
trial conquest, in which monarch and merchant have 
gone hand in hand—the Tsar has robbed the Shah of 
all except his titular sovereignty. Russian sugar has 
beaten all other sugars out of the field ; Moscow prints 
monopolise the markets ; ‘‘ in every article of import from 
cotton goods, glass, and earthenware to petroleum and 
candles,” Russia has no commercial rival in Northern 
Persia. All this has been accomplished by dint of liberal 
bounties on Russian exports, and by tempting subsidies to 
Russian industrial enterprise. And now by means of aloan 
guaranteed by the Russian Government, Russia has made 
herself Persia’s sole creditor and the Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach of the Shah’s government. Paramount at Teheran 
it is but a single stride to Bandar Abbas and the Indian 
Ocean, and this stride Russia is about to take, tempted 
thereto by the ‘‘unhappy entanglement at Ladysmith.” 
As for the Russian concentration at Kushk it is probably 
only a mask on operations elsewhere. At any rate, despite 
all Hague Conference protestations, we need keep our 
eyes well about us and our powder dry. 


Tue Samoa treaty with Germany would have provided 
matter for much comment in quieter times than these. 
Perhaps the relatively small attention paid to it indicates 
its true importance. In any case, the German way of 
looking at the New Anglo-German-American arrangement, 
as expounded by Count von Biilow to the Reichstag on 
Monday last, is exaggerated for political purposes of the 
moment. The Chancellor, indeed, overdid his part. To 
believe him, Germany had achieved a triumph both in 
diplomacy and tangible advantages. The Tonga islands 
renounced to England were, it appears, of no value, for 
Germany only possessed the right of having a coaling 
station there. Her trade has been steadily cecreasing 
until its proportion to that of England was as 1 to 3, 
while her shipping was no higher than to 30. As for 
the extra-territorial rights in Zanzibar now assured to 
England, they were no better than an empty shell. There 
must be people even in Germany who do not like to hear 
of German trade and shipping shrinking before those of 
England, for are we not incessantly told that the “‘ wor!d 
movement” is all the other way. And as for the extra- 
territorial rights at Zanzibar, it is a matter of historical 
note that England's influence in half-civilised places is 
more potent than the actual occupation of other Powers. 
Count von Biilow, however, frankly owned that the chief 
advantage to Germany was sentimental—he talked of 
prestige and the possible importance of Samoa when the 
Nicaraguan or other inter-oceanic canal was constructec. 
The luxury of sentiment must not be grudged to Germany, 
for it is a prime necessity of her people’s existence; but 
the hard facts show that colonies and settlements become 
what nations make them, and England's unromantic 
justice and fair dealing will stand against many tons of 
sentiment. 


Mr. GoscHen has made but one reference to future 
naval developments since the meeting of Parliament, and 
his utterance was then somewhat cryptic. Speaking of 
measures for putting the Army on a real war, footing, he 
said ;: ‘‘ Weare working at those plans, and, with the Navy 
as it is, . the country need entertain no feelings of 
insecurity.” If Mr. Goschen is satisfied with the Navy ‘‘ as 
it is,” his optimism is too bland and child-like to afford us 
much satisfaction. The basis of naval expansion is the 
standard of supremacy that has been arbitrarily fixed by 
successive Governments, that we must be superior to any 
two possib'e rivals. If our possible rivals endeavour to 
lower that standard we can never be satisfied with the 


Navy ‘‘as it is.” Hitherto we have laboured under the 
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most favourable conditions. We can build battleships at 
£71 a ton; in France they spend £90, and in Russia 
#100 for the same output; or, to put it in another way, 
we build 30 per cent. cheaper than France, and 4o per 
cent. cheaper than Russia can do. Whether under the 
new régime we shall be able to build cheaper than 
Germany remains to be seen. If we carry the comparison 
from cost in money to time in construction, the advantage 
is all the more clearly on our side. Again, to take another 
criterion, if we make the utmost use of our national 
resources in private and public yards we can exceed the 
output of any three other Powers. Nor are we at a dis- 
advantage when the relative wealth of nations is con- 
sidered, for Great Britain is worth £290 per head ; France, 
£242; and Germany £150; but while the National Debt 
of France represents 12 per cent. of the wealth of the 
country, the proportion in Great Britain is 5 per cent., 
so that for every 8s. paid in England towards the 
debt, 20s. is paid in France. If then, we assume a 
population in each country of 4o millions, and if we 
assume that each member of the respective populations is 
to be equally taxed for new armaments, this gives Great 
Britain a margin of 24 millions a year. Therefore, 
materially and financially we are equal to far more burdens 
than have been imposed upon us ; but only a thin line has 
to be crossed to dispel our superiority over any two rivals. 
We cannot watch unmoved the enormous efforts now being 
made abroad. Having regard to the immensity of our 
interests, the Navy must be both offensive and defensive, 
whereas our rivals, having incomparably less interest in 
the matter, can afford, for years to come, to indulge in 
purely offensive schemes. 


‘* SURELY something is rotten somewhere,” says a lady 
writing to us this week, and we commend her point to 
the Army reformer. ‘‘I may tell you I am an invalid, 
but I gave up my carriage to fit my boy out for South 
Africa and give him a necessary allowance, or he could 
not have gone. He is the only second officer with a 
Hythe certificate in the battalion ; he has been a Volunteer 
since he was fourteen, in the — Brigade, in the — batta- 
lion of which he was instructor until he went out to India, 
and he does know his work. It seems to me a shame 
that men like he is cannot serve their country unless their 
parents pay for the privilege. My second boy here, who 
was in the Cups at Harrow. is urgently needed as a 
Volunteer officer. They have only a captain and one 
lieutenant to two companies; but one cannot afford to 
pay for the uniform and all the necessary expenses. It 
costs aman quite £100 to be in the Volunteers, and we 
cannot stand all this expense.” Mr. Wyndham was quite 
right when he said in the House of Commons on Wednes- 
day that such niggardly treatment, typical as it is of the 
whole service, calls loudly for reform. 


Mr. MassincHaM makes a most timely and pertinent 
“Cry for Capacity ” in this month’s Contemporary Review. 
He cannot, to be sure, keep his political perversions out 
of his memorial, which is a great pity; but passing that 
by and coming to the kernel ot his plea there is, it seems 
to us, great force in hiscry for better brains and a simpler, 
more strenuous existence. Mr. Balfour zs sometimes a 
little too slack for this arduous world, as witness his 
Manchester speech the other day and the first week of 
this Session in Parliament. English art, literature, and 
invention ave ‘‘ going back in the betting.” Our officers, 
though heroic, are no¢ acquainted with foreign tongues 
and histories, and have something to learn from those 
terribly hard-working Germans who can explain to you 
the military geography of your native village. And our 
diplomatic service is rather grinned at in the Chancelleries 
of Europe. The fact is, and however humbling it be it must 
be faced, we Britons have grown sleepy in the fat years. 
Who supposes that the military tacticians who command 
divisions, brigades, and regiments against the Transvaal 
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are the best we could have produced by due training, 
education, and hard work ? 


WE sneer at the German who cannot, or does not, or 
will not play cricket or do things analogous. Has it 
ever occurred to us to inquire the number of hours a 
Prussian subaltern works? or to consider that a little less 
covert-shooting, country-house visiting, and other diver- 
sions, exchanged for a little more professional study, 
might conceivably increase the intellectual efficiency of 
our generals? Then the system by which we pick out 
our men would be scandalous enough, even if it did not 
lead to such lamentable results. We respect Lord 
Methuen’s grit, and hope that he will come well out of 
whatever inquiry shall hereafter be made into his conduct 
of the operations at Modder River. But it is sad to note 
the fight which is being made in Society to burke inquiry 
and save his reputation at any future cost to the British 
flag which such a stifling of responsibility must ensure. 
Now Lord Methuen was chosen to command our rst 
Division, while another’s want of social influence kept Sir 
Charles Warren in the background—or until a 6th Division 
was provided. Sir Charles Warren was a scientific 
soldier, a born leader of men, and ‘‘ the General” for all 
South Africa, by reason of local experience and the great 
respect which his name inspires in Africa south of the 
Zambesi. But, like the American lady in Punch, he had 
no parlour tricks, and he was not popular in drawing- 
rooms. So little does the Cromwellian type commend 
itself to the ‘‘ smart” ladies who have influence with the 
authorities that the British arms in South Africa came 
near to losing Sir C. Warren, while Sir F. Carrington— 
no Puritan soldier, but a commander of local experience— 
came near to being ignored altogether (and was ignored 
until the eleventh hour) for a little want of smart or 
petticoat influence. As with our army so with our diplo- 
matic service. The chief places go, as a rule, to the men 
of ‘‘influence” and little else, and thus are we over- 
reached and contemned abroad. Who will end all this ? 


‘* Here in Shanghai we are bustling with patriotism, 
volunteering, and raising dollars for Tommy’s wife, 
sweetheart, and children. Two hundred Britishers have 
volunteered for service in South Africa, your scribe among 
the number. The Far Eastern Shipping Companies will 
give us a ship, and Shanghai will arm and equip us. The 
dollars are flowing in, and the ladies want to volunteer as 
nurses. How is that for cosmopolitan Shanghai? Hong 
Kong and Singapore are on the war-path also, and the 
funds are pouring in down south. The Sikh police here 
came in a body to Captain Mackenzie, and volunteered for 
service to a man. They are all old soldiers, and have 
served with ‘the Lord Robert Sahib,’ so hey want to go 


too. The warcry to all subjects of the Queen is, ‘ Ranks 
on the centre close.’” So writes our China corre- 
spondent. 


A DEPUTATION has waited on Sir John Gorst to ask 
that elementary teachers should be encouraged to study 
at the Universities. They asked for bread and got some- 
thing very like a stone; but we will not be deterred from 
calling attention to this most important point. As techni- 
cal education must be based on a sound general education, 
so teaching ought to be done by those who have learnt a 
great deal more than they have to teach. The great fault 
of elementary teachers is their narrowness. Within limits, 
they are probably more efficient than any other class of 
teachers; but the limits are strait. It is certain that 
the wide general culture of a university has the 
best possible effect, as may be seen from the case of some 
of the most efficient elementary teachers now living. But 
so far the only systematic attempt to send teachers to 
Cambridge or Oxford has been made at Toynbee Hall. 
The new Board should not forget this point in the new 
organisation. 
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Tue Board of Agriculture has appointed a committee 
of experts to make inquiry into the wholesale adulteration 
of milk that goes on in London. Probably steps 
would have been taken sooner if anyone had seen a way 
to stop the practice. But milk suffers from being the 
most easily adulterated of all food products. No ap- 
paratus is needed except a tap, and after the water 
has been added the analyst is obstructed by the varia- 
tion in cows. Several cases are on record wherein 
the alleged proportion of added water was proved to 
have been added by the cow herself. Perhaps the 
only way to get rid of this difficulty is to set up a 
standard of quality and apply it both to poor cows and 
dishonest milkmen. On the other hand, it has been 
asserted that the sanitary inspectors are not impeccable. 
Without reflecting on them as a class it is easy to see 
that this may be so. They are stationary officials, and if 
there be one who is corruptible among the many who are 
sinless he is very greatly tempted. He cannot help 
coming to know his people and form connections among 
them. In other departments it has been found that the 
probity of an inspector is more easily preserved if he is 
kept moving on, and probably it will be found that the 
Board of Agriculture will have to recommend the adop- 
tion of this principle. Rumour has it that even in the 
matter of drains there are districts in London where the 


owner may do practically as he likes—for a considera- 
tion ! 


Tue work of the Mauser bullet continues to excite an 
almost incredulous comment. Mr. Treves tells us of one 
which entered the top of the head, passed downward 
through the brain into the mouth, and finally out at the 
side of the neck. A little headache and a slight squint in 
one eye were the only perceivable effects, and recovery 
was complete and rapid. In many cases the abdomen and 
bowel and liver have been penetrated, almost ‘‘ without 
inconvenience.” Wounds piercing the lungs often give 
rise to nothing more than a little blood-stained expectora- 
tion, and in one phenomenal instance the bullet entered 
just above the collar bone, traversed the whole length of 
the chest and body, emerging on the inner side of the left 
thigh, without resulting in anything more than a little 
temporary shock. The wound of entrance is, in the words 
of Mr. Atkins, little bigger than an insect bite, and the 
point of exit a mere slit in the skin instead of the huge 
crater-like, tear-out of the old-fashioned bullet. Such 
delicate drilling is it capable of that one of the Volunteers 
in the armoured train encounter had his ring and little 
fingers shot clean through, and although both bones were 
fractured, both fingers are now as good as ever. These 
results are, of course, largely due to the long range at 
which fighting has taken place. At 1,500 to 2,000 yards 
the Mauser penetrates like a needle; at 500 yards it will 
shatter an arm- or leg-bone into a score of fragments. 
Moreover, the terrible suffering and mortality of the old 
“wound fever” have been averted by the package of 
Sterilised dressings, sealed and waterproof, which Mr. 
Atkins is now careful to see in its proper pouch before he 
Starts into battle, and with which he can dress his wound 
aseptically at once. 


Wiretess telegraphy is surely making its way in 
actual warfare. Six of Signor Marconi’s instruments are 
now in active use at the front in South Africa—namely, 
at De Aar, Modder River, Enslin, Belmont, and Orange 
River, the longest interval being that between De Aar 
and Orange River, a distance of seventy miles, across 
Which messages are sent with ease. It is difficult to 
explain why Ladysmith and Kimberley were not provided 
with instruments along with their other supplies and 
Munitions of war. So enthusiastic are Signor Marconi’s 
assistants that two of them volunteered to make a dash 
through the Boer lines and carry an instrument into 
Kimberley ; but this was forbidden by the military autho- 
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rities as ‘‘too risky.” Signor Marconi does not believe 
that the Boers can possess any instruments of practical 
value, for, as he naively remarks, they have none of his 
construction. The instruments intended for them, recently 
captured at Cape Town, he describes, with a touch of 
genuine insular hauteur which suggests that he is 
becoming rapidly Anglicised, as of inferior German make, 
and practically useless for receiving or intercepting mes- 
sages sent by his system. , 


Ir seems much of a pity (notes Y. B.) that the first 
night’s audience in the renovated and now beautiful 
St. James’s did not see the renovated and now more or 
less impeccable “‘ Rupert of Hentzau.” Miss Fay Davis 
has been succeeded as the Queen by Miss Maismore 
Morris, who, at least, takes the part. The lying-in-state 
has been cut out, and Mr. Anthony Hope’s four acts are 
what they might easily have been from the first, a vivid 
series of dramatic pictures in which the natural appetite 
of man for blood and thunder and the picturesque romantic 
gets its whack. The tableaux are wonderfully vigorous 
and impressive, which is all, or most of all, one asks. 
Mr. Alexander is at his best in the double parts of Rudolph 
and the King, though they are differentiated too cleverly for 
recognition. Mr. Esmond’s Fritz is something over-acted. 
But Mr. Vernon’s Sapti is a most manly and meritorious 
piece of work, an object-lesson for his juniors. 


‘‘Danpy Dick,” revived at Wyndham’s, proves as 
amusing as ever, though there are significant gaps in the 
old cast, and one of themis tragic. You must take it as the 
farce it is, of course. Mr. Pinero must know perfectly 
well that deans don’t talk like his Dean, and that men in 
cavalry regiments are not necessarily destitute of breeding. 
We suspect he knew it all along. Next, one recalls the 
anguish with which one regarded Mr. Kipling’s sudden 
discovery that the upper classes (including Beetles at 
school) were in the habit of omitting their final g’s. ‘‘I 
suppose he’s been meetin’ people”? was the verdict of an 
illustrious critic to whom the alteration in Mr. Kipling 
was referred. ‘‘ Dandy Dick” proves wittier than one 
had supposed, and vastly ingenious. The survivors, 
Mr. Bishop, Mr. Maurice, Mr. Giddens, are exceedingly 
amusing as the Dean, and the Sportsman, and the Dean’s 
Butler. Mr. Denny’s country policeman is not less notable, 
and Miss Annie Hughes is charming. An unusually strong 
team. 


Mr. HeEntey has done it at length. That is to say, he 
has written and published his contribution to the metrical 
literature of the moment. It appears in the current issue 
of the Sphere. Here are the first stanza and the 
refrain :— 


Storm along, John! Though you faltered at first, 
Caught in an ambush, and held to the worst, 

All the old Counties were hard on the spot 

For they hadn’t a son but rejoiced in his lot. 

You had only to cart ’em some thousands of miles ; 

So you fell to your work with the calmest of smiles, . - 
And, each with her battles, your ships you sent on, 

Till you beggared the record—Hi! Storm along, John! 


Storm along, John! Storm along, John! 
Frenchman and Russian and Dutchman and Don 
Know the seas yours from the Coast to Canton! 
Storm along, storm along, storm along, John! 


The verses have been set to music by Mr. Charles Willeby, 
but surely they sing themselves. To our mind, their one 
drawback is that the phrase ‘‘ Storm along, John !” brings 
back to memory that fatuous hero of a fatuous book, 
John Storm. Can Mr. Henley have been looking up his 
Hall Caine? Possibly, however, this is hyper-criticism. 
In an hour of ‘poetry for the ’alls,” a new ‘‘ Song ‘of 
Empire ”’ were a thing to be thankful for. 
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MR. WYNDHAM’S SOLDIERS 


Tue daily Press, eager to reach a hand through time 
and catch the far-off interest of the new national resolve, 
find fault with the proposals laid before the House of 
Commons on Monday by Mr. George Wyndham, for the 
enlargement of our military resources, because of their 
limited and experimental nature. A juncture in which the 
pressing need is to create an additional effective fighting 
force as quickly as possible appeals to them as a favour- 
able moment for some drastic scheme of Army reform. 
The War Office, it seems, should have been ready with 
the means of sending, if necessary, a further 100,000 
men to the seat of war, and of replacing these 
men at home by some magical transformation of 
citizens into regular troops. Certainly the question of 
developing England’s military resources to a point com- 
mensurate with her necessities and responsibilities must 
not be allowed to rest until the effective methods are 
found and the object realised. But at this moment the 
question of what is most fitting to be done must be 
answered in the terms of what is most immediately prac- 
ticable ; and a calm consideration of the conditions of the 
problem before the Government will, we think, show that 
they have laid their hand on the means most likely to 
ensure the safe passage of the country through this pre- 
sent emergency. When that is successfully accomplished, 
let us gird at the War Office for whatever may prove to 
be its shortcomings, and remodel our fighting machine as 
we may. It is, however, worse than useless to clamour for 
soldiers before there are barracks to hold them, or for new 
schemes of national defence before the munitions of war 
are ready. These larger projects will have their day for 
consideration, but it is not now ; and therefore, while avital 
national necessity calls for a prompt and practical remedy, 
it seems the truer patriotism to aid, and where possible 
enlarge, the measures of the Government rather than 
to limit their effect by criticism, discouraging and directed 
to quite other ends. 

What, then, are the Government proposals, in short, 
as set forth by Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Wyndham? 
The regular Army is to be increased by 30,000 men, 
representing twelve battalions of infantry and forty-three 
batteries of artillery, with a complement of engineers and 
Army Service men. This increase, we gather, is intended 
to be permanent; and, by inviting a further 50,000 men 
to join the Auxiliary forces, we obtain 80,000‘ as a total 
having a substantial basis of probability. It is estimated 
that the country possesses about 170,000 men between the 
ages of twenty-five and forty-five who have passed through 
the ranks. To what extent these can be induced to rejoin 
must be a matter largely of guess-work, but with a 
flourishing commerce and abundant employment in civil life 
it resolves itself into a question of pay. The remuneration 
offered must be sufficient to induce these old soldiers to 
rejoin the colours, and to tempt recruits into the ranks. 
On this point Lord Rosebery, it seems to us, urged the 
Government with good reason, in his otherwise some- 
what alarmist speech in the House of Lords on Thursday. 
Obviously the Army cannot be added to by the simple 
process of proclaiming its necessities in the market-place. 
Conscription does not lie within the scope of practical 
politics, and therefore the alternative in ‘respect to the 
Regular Army is to provide a career for the man who 
would become a soldier. Bounties may suffice to tide over 
a crisis, but they do not afford a basis for a permanent 
system. One of the Government proposals is to increase 
the pay of the Militia; but unless the pay of the regular 
soldier is augmented proportionally, the true relative 
balance between the two branches must be disturbed. 
The bounty at present offered to the Militia Reserve to 
join the Army is to be increased ; but as this merely at- 
tracts men from one branch of the Service to another its 
sole effect is to add to the first fighting line at the expense 
of the second. 
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When we come to the Volunteers, we reach a question 
of which the possibilities have never been tested, and 
barely explored. Mr. Wyndham frankly tells us that the 
whole scheme at present is one of expedients ; hinting not 
obscurely, but without detail, at the larger schemes of 
organisation, armament, and equipment which loom 
behind. For the present the Government content them- 
selves with offering this force some increased grants and 
permission to recruit second battalions. They may also 
raise mounted companies; but on its face it seems as if 
this provision must inevitably lead to collision with the 
recruiting grounds of the Yeomanry to the detriment of 
both. Experience will show whether the proposal for a 
lengthened training for the Volunteers is feasible when the 
social position and conditions of the men are considered. 
Wholly admirable is the intention to rearm the Volunteer 
artillery with 4°7 in. guns, and to encourage by every 
facility their desire for practical training and instruction. 
But these are, we repeat, in the nature of experiments. 
Out of them, at least, should grow the material from 
which some great and capable administrator will, by a wise 
adaptation of the essential principles of the force to a 
more rigid discipline, organisation, and practice, make of 
its willing patriotism one of the most potent military 
influences the world has ever seen. What is this national 
outburst of patriotism, this eagerness in town and hamlet 
to bear arms for the country, but the virgin gold out of 
which the coinage of national safety may be struck and 
stamped with the emblem of the country’s true wealth. 
‘One of the lessons of the war,” said Mr. Chamberlain 
in his speech in the Commons last week, ‘‘ is the enormous 
defensive power possessed by irregular or volunteer troops 
when fighting in defence of their own country.” We have 
paid dearly for the lesson, and it is now for us to profit by 
it: we have unquestionably the best material in our men the 
world has everknown, Pending the day which mustcome 
when each Volunteer corps knows the place it is destined 
to defend, when it is exercised in the defence of it, when it 
is provided with every necessity of transport, commissariat, 
and weapon to defend it, the Government will in the 
meantime avail themselves, to the utmost limit, of the 
desire of the Volunteers to attain to this standing in the 
national scheme of defence. The existence of such a force 
must increase the mobility and freedom of the fleet, 
strengthen the offensive power of the regular Army, and 
render conscription unnecessary until graver dangers 
threaten than any that can now be foreseen. 

Details, like the question whether a month's training 
every year for the Volunteers is possible, will work them- 
selves out by practical trial. There is but one danger, 
and that is that the self-respect of the Volunteer be not 
sufficiently studied. The object must be to get out of him 
all the effectiveness of the regular soldier, while leaving 
him practical evidence of his voluntariness. As for the 
50,000 additional regulars, they are undoubtedly to be 
had; nay, they are ready to enlist. But here again, some 
account must be taken of changed circumstances. The 
British soldier seems likely in the future to be a man with 
an increasing respect for himself. He has earned the 
right to that respect. ‘‘The men are splendid,” said 
General Buller of the troops who followed him three times 
over the Tugela and back again. Their conduct shows they 
are indeed splendid. It is not so clearly realised as it might 
be that the intelligence of the average British soldier of 
to-day is on a far higher level than was ever the case 
with his forerunners. Their valour—never in doubt—was 
hall-marked by Napoleon; but they were not then men 
who read newspapers and could follow politics and national 
movements. The soldier of to-day is the fruit of the 
School Board and the Franchise. The old bravery is 
inherited unaltered, and we incline to think it is enhanced 
by the intelligence behind. Buller’s men had many 
temptations not to be splendid. The newspapers they 
chiefly affect led them to believe they were going for 
a picnic; the music-hall chorus of brag and easy victory 
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still rang in their ears. Rude facts have brushed away 
that base dross, and to-day, in his first failure, the true 
gold of the British soldier stands revealed. In changed 
conditions of warfare (unforeseen, and, perhaps, in their 
entirety unforeseeable), his leaders thrown back on their 
own resources in circumstances where military history 
can be of little use to them, he still proffers himself, this 
British soldier, unbeaten, unbroken, splendid—a founda- 
tion on which ultimate victory will be securely raised. 


THE FAITHFUL COMMONS 


Monday 

Wuat a day, to be sure! We had questions as usual— 
about most things under the sun, and with Mr. Redmond, 
Mr. Drage, Mr. Bowles, and Mr. Bryn Roberts for inter- 
locutors. Mr. Redmond sought information on Irish 
tobacco—Irish-grown tobacco, that is to say; Mr. Drage 
displayed a keen interest in the relations of Russia and 
Persia; Mr. Bowles wanted an inquiry into the doings of 
the Treasury, an’ it please you; and Mr. Bryn Roberts 
(no relation to ‘‘ Bobs”) was very anxious to know if 
General Buller, after arriving at the Cape, altered his plan 
of campaign ‘‘in consequence of Sir Alfred Milner having 
pledged the Government to defend Natal with the whole 
force of the Empire”; also, whether Sir William Butler 
had or had not indulged in warnings ve Natal ‘last 
summer.” Mr. Balfour really answered the Buller-Butler 
queries on the opening night of the Session. But once 
more he obliged Mr. Roberts and his friends with em- 
phatic negatives, so that we proceeded amid cheers. 

Something before five o'clock the House went into 
Committee of Supply on the Army Supplementary Esti- 
mates, Mr. Wyndham taking the floor for the purpose of 
disclosing and expounding the Government plans. He had 
for audience a packed chamber and Mr. Speaker. As a 
rule, Mr. Speaker retires when we go into Committee. 
If great matters be toward, however, he helps himself to 
a seat on Mr. Jesse Collings’ end of the Treasury Bench. 
This he did on the present occasion, and Mr. Wyndham, 
no doubt, felt encouraged. In any case, the Under- 
Secretary for War was heard to distinct advantage. 
Surely no Under-Secretary of recent times has had such 
fine chances as Mr. Wyndham is having. That he is 
equal to them his speech abundantly demonstrated. The 
verdict, even of the oldest and most acrid Parliamentary 
hands, was all in his favour. Of course, he had a good 
case ; but the best of cases requires ‘‘ handling,” and Mr. 
Wyndham handled his case for nearly two hours to the 
Satisfaction of most of us. He may be unpractised in the 
higher flights of oratory, but there can be no doubt of the 
charm of his manner, and—what is more to the point—of 
his grip of detail and power of exposition. And these 
things are the things that matter. 

After Mr. Wyndham came Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, amiable, congratulatory, and mildly critical 
as ever. Then Sir Charles Dilke and half a dozen other 
gentlemen tided us along till midnight. Five minutes 
later we went home. 


Tuesday 


The profound dulness of question time was relieved 
just before questions were over by a small passage of 
arms between Mr. Johnston of Belfast and Mr. Young. 
Mr. Johnston inquired if Excise officers in Belfast had 
recently found in a bonded store a cask of whisky 30 per 
cent. weaker than it ought to have been. In the absence 
of Mr. Gerald Balfour, Mr. Hanbury replied. Such a 
cask of whisky had been found. ‘ Then,” said Mr. 
Johnston, “will the right hon. gentleman give the name 
of the owner?” The name not being forthcoming, Mr. 
Johnston took leave to ask whether the pefson referred 
to was Mr. Samuel Young, the member for Cavan. Which, 
of course, brought Mr. Young to his feet, with his hand 
on his heart. Mr. Young was not the person, and hoped 
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to be protected from ‘‘ these attacks.” There were cheers 
and laughter and shouts of ‘‘ withdraw,” and we settled 
down to more dulness. Later, supply came on again, and 
the Service members had a cut in, ve the Army. On the 
whole they were very Service-y. For the most part, too, 
they talked to well-nigh empty benches. But professional 
opinion has its value, and the War Office no doubt 
profited. 
Wednesday 
An Irish sitting. We began at 12 noon. Mr. Tully 
moved the second reading of the Local Government 
(Ireland) Act before about as thin a House as he could 
have desired. The Bill, it seems, is designed to bring 
the Local Government Board (Ireland) into harmony with 
the views of the majority of the people in Ireland. Slow 
discussion followed Mr. Tully’s motion ; but the Attorney- 
General for Ireland finished the debate (and the Bill also) 
with one of the wittiest speeches that has been heard in 
the House for some time. 
Thursday 
Questions z” ve the British Museum, Savings Banks, 
British v. Boer cannon, parcels for South Africa, de- 
pression range-finders, famine in India, Boer spies, ‘‘a 
green handbill circulated by the Roman Catholics and 
headed ‘England’s Robber War,’ ” and so forth. Answers 
chiefly by Mr. Wyndham. Then a rather lively discussion 
as to the alleged coercion of Militia Volunteers, Mr. 
Chamberlain on the Boer invasion of Zululand, and a 
good slice of Supply and Army Reform scheme. At 12.25 
the Closure was carried, and we adjourned. 
TOUCHSTONE, 


MEMBERS—OLD AND NEW 


SiR EDWARD CLARKE, who has, for a time at least, severed his 
connection with the House of Commons, was writing in the 
Reporters’ Gallery nearly forty years ago. The son of a City 
jeweller, he studied industriously in commercial schools, and 
recently alluded with feeling, in an eloquent address, to those 
hours spent in acquiring knowledge—the range of which is ex- 
celled by few who have attained University honours. In those 
days he used to pull a vigorous stroke on the Thames. Naturally 
there was great joy when his son, now a barrister, became cox of 
the Eton eight. Asa barrister Sir Edward Clarke confirmed his 
reputation in the Penge case, since which he has never looked 
back in his profession. Sir Henry Hawkins described him 
as “ the finest cross-examiner I ever heard, but most irritated if 
interrupted.” In the House his manner was less authoritative, but 
equally severe, and his habit of marshalling huge battalions of 
facts in close order often made his speeches dry. Few men are 
more brilliant judges of a play, and at a first night it is amusing 
to see first one and then another critic trying to obtain from the 
ex-Solicitor-General some trenchant sentence to vivify their 
review. 


Sir Michael Foster takes the place of Sir John Lubbock 
as M.P. for the University of London, and there is no question 
that he was by far the most distinguished of the three candidates. 
In the interests of education, however, his legislative activity may 
be regarded with some anxiety. The sympathies of a scientific 
man are apt to be narrow, though there are conspicuous excep- 
tions. Moreover, Sir Michael was approached with a series of 
questions touching the right of appeal, salaries of teachers, 
administration ef local bodies, and other matters discussed in 
these columns. To these he declined to reply yes or no, but 
“thought it of national importance to secure adequate careers for 
all classes of teachers.” We expect better things from a Uni- 
versity member. 


Mr. George Faber, the new Member for York, is supposed to 
represent the financial interests on the Covent Garden Opera 
Syndicate. His wife is one of the foremost in desiring the re- 
vival of the Italian operas, which advanced musicians consider 
obsolete. He himself hears arguments on both sides, and, like 
Mr. Maurice Grau, keeps an eye on the box-office receipts. His 
hobby is collecting pictures, and upon art topics he may be seen 
ho'ding arguments with Mr. Arthur Balfour at private views. 
The latter warmly welcomed him when he took his seat in the 
House. 
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TO THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


I 


My dear General Sir Redvers Henry Buller, P.C, G.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., V.C., 

When you see these touching lines 

You will probably ejaculate : 

“ Et tu(gela), Brute!” 

Yet be not perturbed, 

For there is precious little Brutus about me : 

That is to say, I am neither an orator nor an assassin, 

But merely a poet 

Of 4°7 calibre, 

Like our mutual friend 

Mr. Gosse. 


II 


Oftentimes of late, dear General, 

Have I thought that there must be a sort of affinity between your 
' destiny and my destiny, 

And this chzeveley because 

Retirement has always been a salient feature of my career. 

Before I made myself master of Fleet Street 

I was something in Surrey : 

To establish myself on the hither side of the Thames 

(Where most of the truly great newspapers are published) 

Became a passion with me: 

I tried all the drifts, 

Including Blackfriars, Waterloo, Hungerford, and Westminster, 

And every time (save the last time) 

I found myself compelled to fall back upon my base, 

Which I did in good order 

And without the loss of a pound of stores. 

Your last time of crossing the Tugela, dear General, 

Is bound to come, 

Even as came my last time of crossing the Thames ; 

Wherefore be of good courage. 


III 


And as for kopjes, 

There is no kopje in all South Africa 

Which is more acclivitous or fearfully fortified 

Than a kopje known to myself and our mutual friend Mr. Gosse 
As Parnassus ; 

Mr. Gosse and I 

Have been storming Parnassus 

Quite ten years— 

And we are only half-way up, even now. 


IV 


May I hope that the moral is obvious ? 


V 
Well, my dear General, 
Drake, he was a Devon man, 
And so are you: 
I feel that I ought to have been a Devon man, too, 
And then there would have been three of us. 
As it is, let me tell you frankly 
That I have every confidence in you; 
I believe you will relieve Ladysmith 
In a thoroughly neat, able, and satisfactory manner ; 
I believe you have keys enough to fit any amount of locks, 
And I believe you will put the right key into the right lock sooner 
or later : 
Love laughs at locksmiths, 
So in the end, I believe, will Buller— 
Whereupon we shall make a new proverb, 
To wit :— 
Buller laughs at Ladysmiths. 
VI 
When that blessed time arrives 
Peradventure, 
We shall also make a new lord— 
“Lord Buller who Banged ’em” 
Would sound very pretty, 
Wouldn’t it, now? 
Ah, my dear General, 
Al sal recht komen; 
Be of good heart ! 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
Diary of the War 


Saturday, February 10.—No authentic news of Buller’s 
withdrawal from Vaal Krantz. The details of its capture 
and occupation show the spirit of the troops to be un- 
affected by previous failures. Macdonald’s brigade of 
Highlanders behaved admirably at Koodoosberg, repelling 
a persistent and harassing attempt to dislodge them. 

Sunday, February 11.—Buller’s retirement beyond the 
Tugela declared a fact, but official confirmation withheld. 

Monday, February 12.—Buller’s third movement towards 
Ladysmith now revealed as impossible. Dr. Leyds makes 
suggestion that the movement was only a feint to keep 
the Natal Boers occupied while Roberts developed his 
plans in the West. 

Tuesday, February 13.—Roberts telegraphs Buller’s 
explanation of his withdrawal from Vaal Krantz. The 
position could not be entrenched, and was dominated by 
the Boer guns. Moreover, our military balloonist dis- 
covered an overwhelming artillery strength of guns in 
position beyond the enemy’s first line of defence. Mac- 
donald’s retirement from Koodoosberg explained as being 
in the nature of a reconnaissance. Roberts at Modder 
River addresses the Highland Brigade in words of 
admirable comradeship ; and undated news comes of his 
promise to relieve Kimberley ‘‘in a few weeks.” This 
address and Macdonald’s appointment may finally dispel 
the Brigade’s resentment of their disaster at Magers- 
fontein. The military proposals made on behalf of the 
Government by Lord Lansdowne and Mr. George 
Wyndham produce a good effect ; although necessarily of 
an ‘‘emergency nature,” they show the Government are 
honestly attempting to face the necessities of the 
situation. 

Wednesday, February 14.—Great activity of the Boers 
at Colesberg. Their assumption of the aggressive shows 
the opposing British force to have been greatly re- 
duced. 

Thursday, February 15.—The striking movement by 
Roberts from the Modder changes the entire military 
situation. Between Monday and Wednesday last a 
cavalry division, under French, pushed round into Free 
State territory and established themselves on the Boer 
side of the Modder River, the infantry following. At 
least 40,000 troops now threaten Cronje’s flank. The 
secrecy of the preparations for this movement, the 
thoroughness of conception, and the swiftness of execu- 
tion point to a vigorous mind behind affairs. Cronje’s 
position is rendered difficult. Macdonald’s movement to 
Koodoosberg on the other flank is now seen to have been 
a feint. The weakness of the Colesberg force is explained 
by the sudden strength developed on the Modder. 

Friday, February 16.—Great news from Roberts! 
French with Horse Artillery and Mounted Infantry 
reached Kimberley on Thursday evening. We have had 
Black Fridays ; but now we are on the mend. The days 
of suspense as to Roberts’s movements grow fewer. This 
also is the 127th day of the war. News from Mafeking 
shows the garrison to be as alert and cheerful as ever. 
Ladysmith is aware of the third check to Buller, but is 
hopeful of his ultimate success. The same hopefulness is 
expressed from Buller’s Camp. Mr. Chamberlain’s answer 
to Mr. Yerburgh’s question in Parliament about the parti- 
cipation of natives in the war is of the greatest gravity. 
A Boer commando is reported to be raiding Zululand. 
‘*The Natal Ministers have stated that they can no longer 
hold themselves responsible for the peaceful attitude of 
the Zulus ; and it has been decided that, if native territory 
in the Cape Colony is deliberately invaded, the natives 
will be encouraged and assisted in every way to defend 
themselves.” The history of South Africa itself, and the 
history and doings of the Indians engaged on the respec- 
tive sides, French and English, in Canada, may well give 
pause to Boer and Briton alike. 
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Australasia 


The Colonial Office is considering the opposition of 
Queensland and New Zealand, and the dubieties of 
Victoria, in regard to the India-Oceanic cable scheme 
(Australasia to South Africa), which has been approved by 
those colonies, including, curiously enough, New South 
Wales. The All-British project across the Pacific from 
Canada to Australasia moves slowly. The third meeting 
of the Pacific Cable Board was held on Tuesday. 

Messrs. Kingston, Barton, and Dickson, delegates to 
push the Commonwealth Bill, have left Adelaide. Mr. 
Deakin, the delegate from Melbourne, who must be nearly 
here, will be able to watch Sir Charles Dilke’s promised 
Wages Boards Bill, avowedly modelled on the Act in 
question in Victoria, for which Mr. Deakin was respon- 
sible. Mr. Parker, Q.C., comes as ‘‘ Federal Delegate 
for Western Australia,” although that colony has not yet 
adopted the federal proposals. Mr. Parker is Sir John 
Forrest’s probable successor, and it may be convenient to 
keep him over-sea. Or, on the other hand, it may be 
intended to ask for Imperial assistance in negotiating the 
admission of Western Australia to the Commonwealth. 
Finally, the Mr. “ Griffith,” M.L.A., who comes as the re- 
presentative of the Goldfields Separation League to ask for 
the inclusion of the Kalgoorlie Fields in the Federation, 
independently of Perth, may be either Mr. Gregory, an 
uninfluential member of the Perth Lower House, or a 
South Australian politician of some other name. 

The outcome of the confusion should be, as we have 
already hinted, a supreme opportunity for the champions 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, which 
body, by the way, is now sitting, oppressed by an un- 
toward congestion of arrears. 

Sir George Turner seems to be making a bid for office 
in Melbourne ; the Militia of Queensland is being doubled ; 
and the Premier of New South Wales, in reply to a 
mischievous speech of Cardinal Moran’s, has declared the 
field forces of Australia at a strength of 30,000 men. 
These Colonial Militias may give the Government points 
on their Home scheme. 


CROSSING THE TUGELA 


(From Our own Correspondent) 


Spearman's Will, near Potgicter’s Drift : January 15. 


From December 15 to January 11 our troops remained encamped 
at Chieveley, impatiently expecting the next move. 

The “ waiting game,” when progress is outwardly imperceptible, 
is not congenial to the British soldier, to the complacency of his 
mind and the buoyancy of his spirits. The climate in January is 
very trying, full of violent uncertainties, exhausting heat, blinding 
dust-storms, and heavy thunderstorms, all in the same day. Soon 
the camp becomes a quagmire, and streams of water flow down to 
the Blauwkrantz River, which divides our camp. 

Such a thunderstorm burst over us last Tuesday, just as the 
first strains of a chorus coming from the King’s Royal Rifles 
camp intimated that a sing-song to which we had been invited had 
begun. Our high spirits were damped for the evening. The 
black night was illumined by vivid lightning flashes, showing our 
camp ground one white lake of water ; the sky continued bucket- 
ing down upon us all night, and the day following likewise. Then 
we found ourselves cut in two by a rushing river. Some of the 
camps were on one side, while the station and army supplies were 
on the other. 

Many were the difficulties and struggles in crossing. Teams 
of oxen would scramble down the steep and slippery slopes with 
their loads to brave the turbulent waters. Conducting a team 
through a swollen river needs skill and colonial experience. Watch 
that Kaffir leading his cattle. He strikes in a direction up stream, 
allowing for any ground to be yielded, and does not, as so often 
happened that day, allow his team to shirk resistance and become 
a prey to the elements from the outset. Water-carts, waggons, 
and vehicles of every description got stuck in the river and could 
Only be extricated by rope haulage and native labour, The poor 
Soldiers were exposed to great discomfort that night. 

During the cheerless rainy morning troops were massing some 
way off ; they were Sir Charles Warren’s division on the march 
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from Estcourt. Next morning our troops were on the move, camps 
were being struck, the confused yells of native drivers, and the 
cracking of their whips told of the difficulties of setting off. All 
day in one unbroken line the move went on. 

On the afternoon of the 11th we correspondents were told by 
the Press Censor that General Buller and his staff would leave 
camp at dawn next morning, and that we had leave to fall into 
line and follow on as far as Pretorius Farm in the direction of 
Springfields. We were early under way, and could judge for our- 
selves the cause of the long delay of leaving. 

The roads were in a shocking condition ; our wheels sank knee 
deep into ruts and mud, bringing us frequently to a dead stop. 
Auxiliary teams would come to the rescue, and with a scrunch and 
a creak the heavy loads would emerge, only to sink again at the 
next marshy spot. Some of the drifts were next to impossible, 
causing unavoidable blocks and much delay. Hundreds of waggons 
pulled up at the drifts, awaiting their turn to be helped across, 
either by an additional team of oxen, or by the hauling ropes of 
the Aldershot traction engines. Pontoons thrown across by the 
engineers relieved much of the congested traffic, though unfortu- 
nately many of the mules got too near the edge, and, losing their 
footing, went over load and all into the water. In spite of 
obstacles the column reached Pretorius Farm and then wound on 
in the direction of Chieveley. 

Meanwhile Lord Dundonald with the South African Infantry 
advanced from Chieveley. Our scouts had reached the country 
in the direction of Potgieter’s Drift, and found to their surprise 
Spearman’s Hill overlooking it unoccupied by the Boers, so Lord 
Dundonald took the position and was soon after reinforced. Some 
of the South African Light Horse went down to the river. A 
few men swam across under fire from the Boers, and successfully 
brought the punt and line across to our side. 

Spearman’s Hill is a very strong position and a distinct gain 
in our favour. Looking south it commands the Springfields and 
Chieveley plains for miles, and would have been difficult for us to 
approach and take had it been occupied by the Boers. On the 
north side it drops sheer down to the Tugela River, and affords a 
magnificent panoramic view of the intricate snake-like windings 
of the Tugela to Ladysmith, and beyond to the Biggersberg and 
Dundee. On the west the jagged Drakensberg Range from the 
Mont aux Sources onward to Tintwa and Van Reenan’s and the 
more northerly passes stand out in bold relief. For once we are 
able to see into the Boer position. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


HOW WE ARE LOVED ABROAD 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


You might like to reproduce in Zhe Outlook the appended 
translation of a letter which has just reached me. The postmark 
on the envelope bears the name of “ Vannes” in South Brittany, 
and my address must have been obtained by the writer from the 
members’ list of the French Cyclist Touring Club. Presumably a 
similar letter has gone to other English members of the French 
C.T.C. That a Frenchman should go to this trouble is surely an 
indication of the bitterness of French feeling towards ourselves at 
this moment. I may add that I had to pay 5d. on the letter. 
Brighton. E. S. G. 
Enclosure 


“ Sir G ——,—In England you are a// idiots, you the greatest, 
Sir. The Boers give you a sound thrashing—so much the better. 
You deserve your defeats, for you English are the breakers of the 
laws of nations. 

‘“ A dark shadow stretches over England ; it is the beginning of 
the fall of your dirty country. Sir, I do not fall upon you more 


than on any other, but I protest against your dirty tricks. Answer 
me if you like. I forgot to send you my compliments! I beg 
your pardon. W. M.” 


[There is a postscript which it is impossible to translate into 
any respectable English journal. } 


Jo the Editor of THR OUTLOOK 


A reading party from Trinity College, Cambridge, was to go to 
Blankenberghe this Easter. One of the British Consuls in Belgium 
heard of the arrangement and wrote to the coach, strongly advising 
him not to take a large party of young men there this year, as the 
Belgian army is not large enough for protection. The proprietor 
of the hotel to which the party was going wrote a most sorrowful 
letter, but, says one of the intended party, “I dare say the other 
inhabitants of Blankenberghe will manage to exist without us.” 
But what an illustration of “how we are loved abroad ” ! 

CANTAB. 








RAILWAYS AND THE PUBLIC 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OvuTLooK 


Has any judgment been delivered to decide the question 
whether a railway company can avoid its liability under the 
Common Carriers’ Act or not, when merely the ordinary rate has 
been paid on the goods damaged in transit? All railway com- 
panies claim the right to charge extra when they accept the 
responsibility of exercising ordinary care in the transport of the 
goods sent by their lines. 

I was pleased to notice the other day that a metropolitan 
magistrate had upheld the right of passengers to hold the handle 
inside a full compartment. A second Daniel, i’faith ! 

Hull. SUFFERER, 


[We are not aware of such a judgment. On the contrary, 
there is authority for the converse proposition—namely, that when 
goods are delivered to carriers for conveyance, the implied con- 
tract of the carrier is safely and securely to convey the goods and 
within a reasonable time (Raphael 7. Pickford, 12 L.J.C.P. 176). 
Ordinary care is part of the contract of the company ; not an addi- 
tional contract, which does not arise until there has been some 
new consideration—z.c. extra payment. The Land Carriers’ Act 
of 1830 (11 George IV. and 1 William IV. c. 68) destroyed the old 
pernicious system of public notices for limiting liability, but 
reserved the right of special contracts in specified cases. The 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act of 1854 (17 & 18 Vict. c. 31) con- 
tinues the right to special contracts, but provides that no one is 
bound by such contract unless (1) he signs it personally or by 
agent, and (2) it is just and reasonable. “ Sufferer” may find 
some useful information in the Private Acts of 1891 confirming the 
provisional orders made by the Board of Trade under the Railway 
arid Canal Traffic Act of 1888. These are 54 & 55 Vict. cap. ccxiv. 
(for the Great Eastern Railway); cap. ccxv. (for the Great 
Northern Railway); cap. cexvi. (for the London and South- 
Western Railway) ; cap. ccxvii. (for the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railway); cap. ccxviii. (for the London, Chatham 
and Dover Railway); cap. ccxix. (for the Midland Railway) ; 
cap. ccxx. (for the South-Eastern Railway); cap. ccxxi. (for the 
London and North-Western Railway) ; and cap. ccxxii. (for the 
Great Western Railway).—ED.] 


READING FOR CHILDREN 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


In the matter of “Reading for Children” I have a strong 
opinion, founded on very accurate memories of my own young 
days, that the books which youngsters like and those their elders 
think they ought to like, are by no means thesame. Great heresy 
thcugh it may be, I state boldly my conviction that the so-called 
great “classics” for children are only interesting to them in very 
small portions. “Robinson Crusoe,” “Gulliver’s Travels,” “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” “/Esop’s Fables,” and (oh horror ! ) Lamb’s 
“Tales from Shakespeare,” are books that only afford bits for any 
youngster that at all comes within the definition of “child.” 
These bits the youngsters select bythe ruthless process of skipping 
what does not interest them. Children will not be lectured in 
books, and they don’t want information. They want pleasure, and 
they find it in magic, adventure, and heroism, conveyed in the 
simple situations and emotions which alone they understand. 
They are the best sub-editors imaginable. Wanting entirely in 
respect for art or author’s vanity, they automatically ask themselves 
concerning a book in hand: Does this book interest me? No; then 
out with it. And out go seven-eighths of “ Robinson Crusoe” and 
“Gulliver's Travels,” ninety-nine hundredths of “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” and the whole of the Bible—unless it has plates of 
Daniel in the lions’ den and the whale that swallowed Jonah. 

I have grown to be a bookish man, sir, ana as a child I read 
much, having the run of a large semi-public library, but of my 
own choice I never up to the age of fourteen read a word from 
any other desire than to experience exciting pleasure. I have 
been a constant lover and observer of children, and |] have 
remarked the same thing in all I have known. Taking boys, I 
would say they begin with pictures, and will take pains to read, 
when reading is still a task, to discover the story in those pictures. 
My first and chiefest treasure was a huge natural history book 
with plates of every kind of beast and short descriptions of their 
habits. That book drew me on to read well. Next, the pictures 
of the Crimean war in the old volumes of the Z//ustrated London 
News tempted me into further learning, and from that I passed 
through the best fairy stories into tales of Red Indians by Aimard, 
Gerstaeker, Mayne Reid, and Cooper. But oh, the sub-editing to 
which I subjected that dreadful moralising Leather-stocking! If 
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this were only my own experience I would not put it forward 
against the chosen child’s literature of so many worthy folks ; but 
I have tested many boys since—not by direct question, which they 
are wise enough to fence with, but by suggestion—and I am con- 
vinced that a vote of children would sadly disturb the list drawn up 
for them by their elders. I hold fast to one more heresy: that 
what a child selects for its own reading will do it most good ; for 
look you, sir—and it is a beautiful consideration—these youngsters 
never find any harm in books, however little pretensions to be 
literature or art the books they prefer may have. They find, how- 
ever, unutterable dreariness in those their elders would often have 
them read. 

In conclusion, I never knew a child between the ages of five 
and ten that did not consider “ Tales from the Norse” as the best 
book of fairy-stories ever compiled, and I have given it to many. 
I have known several to whom the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” was a 
nightmare, and “ Madam and Lord and Lady Why ” a fraudulent 
school-book—Gregory’s Mixture in the guise of syrup. W. 


THE HARD CASE OF THE ASSISTANT MASTER 


Zo the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


In your issue of February 20, A. B. C. contends that assistants 
would be worse off than at present if the practice of the Primary 
schools were followed. I venture to doubt this. When a head- 
master knows that any dismissal by him will have, as a necessary 
consequence, an investigation by the Governing Body, and that he 
will be confronted with the man dismissed—this, of itself, will act 
as a powerful brake on the shortest-tempered head. At present, 
the man is merely dismissed, with or without a good testimonial, 
and the matter usually ends there, because the assistant has 
hitherto been held to have no legal position, but is classed with 
the apparatus of the school, or as an autocratic Scottish head- 
master recently put it, “a tool of the headmaster.” 

But whether the position will be better or not, assistant masters 
surely have the right to demand that a legal status shall be given 
them, and that the conditions of their service as public servants 
shall be definitely laid down. This is granted even to domestic 
servants. 

A second point that may be well suggested is, that the 
assistant masters should have the power of electing one repre- 
sentative on the Governing Body to watch over their interests and 
see that they have fair play. This practice obtains, I believe, at 
Charterhouse, King Edward’s School, Birmingham, and at Bedford 
Grammar School. I know of one case in which a headmaster 
stated to the governing body as facts things which were absolutely 
untrue, and the aggrieved assistant had no chance of disproving 
the statements, because only the headmaster comes in contact 
with the governors. 

A third point is this : If schools in a certain area were grouped, 
friction could always be avoided by an exchange of assistant 
masters, if the only charge against an assistant were inability to 
work with the Head. Thus one great cause of trouble would at 
once be removed, not to mention the fact that, with a group of 
schools, a scheme of salaries could be arranged and promotion given 
for good work and long service. 

In conclusion, I beg to thank you for throwing open your 
columns to the discussion of the grievances of an important body 
of men. Perhaps when you have opened the eyes of the public to 
the real hardships that exist, some new Sir Stafford Northcote 
will arise who will do for Secondary teachers what Sir Stafford 
did for Civil servants. MAGISTER. 

February 13, 1900. 


MUSIC IN THE PROVINCES 
To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


May I be allowed to add a few words to those of your corre- 
spondent “ Mirza” on the above topic? I have been interested in 
the progress of music in Birmingham for some twenty years, and 
I can safely say that no musical undertaking in the Midland 
counties possesses anything like the importance of this splendid 
scheme of ten orchestral concerts, which started November 2, 
1897, and is now in its third season with twenty-six concerts placed 
to its credit. I say this advisedly, and without in the least wishing 
to reflect upon the labours of others. Birmingham, in spite of its 
Triennial Festival, which I fear has done as much harm as good, 
has in the past accustomed itself to a somewhat low standard of 
musical performance, and the present striking change is owing 
entirely to the immense ability and pluck of one man, Mr. George 
Halford, who has shown Birmingham that it possesses a conductor 
of the highest capacity. 
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Londoners are apt to look down upon our provincial efforts, 
and therefore I felt pleased and, I confess, amused when at the 
very concert, the programme of which you reproduce, a London 
professional musician said to me: “I never expected to hear 
anything like this!” “Who will take away our reproach?” I 
have said many a time, but the man has at last appeared, and I 
am glad that we have secured the aid of Ze Outlook in making 
public the gratifying fact. 

Please keep your eye upon us in future, for our existence is 
worth noticing, although your correspondent plaintively admits 
that in other things we are not worth a thought. 

Stourbridge. PROVINCIAL. 


THE NEW GALLERY 
Yo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


May I ask to what your critic refers when hestates in his 
review of February 3, p. 17 :— 


“ A very different affair from the fiasco of last year.” 


I have no recollection of a fiasco of any kind. 
The New Gallery, LEONARD C, LINDSAY, 
21 Regent Street, Feb. 9. Secretary. 


[It was perhaps a trifle unkind of the critic to rake up an 
affair a year old, and he would be the first to regret his phrase if 
it rankled in the mind of the courteous secretary of the New 
Gallery. At the same time it is not desirable to pretend that the 
exhibition of French Pictures referred to (some able portraits by 
M. Constant were the principal feature) was, as a whole, com- 
parable to the other winter exhibitions at the New Gallery. It 
may have been a success financially, but we think no critic who 
knows his business will have forgotten the amazement with which, 
expecting a representative collection of modern French painting, 
he examined the bulk of the works there. Artistically the collec- 
tion was not a success.—ED. | 


THE MASQUE AT HER MAJESTY’S 


Mrs. ARTHUR PAGET'S pageant at Her Majesty’s has realised 
over six thousand pounds for the Guards’ Fund. But apart from 
the benevolent object, the entertainment was chiefly one of military 
and millinery. The dresses were superb, but the performance was 
a thin rill of entertainment meandering between two vast meadows 
of interval. It is no secret that dissensions in rehearsal had caused 


the withdrawal of some of the most beautiful ladies, whilst fruitless 


efforts had been made to obtain the assistance of more prominent 
men. Still, all ended well, and people do not often pay ten guineas 
to sit on hard benches at the back of a pit. But sweet and not 
unremunerative are the uses of advertisement. 

A lady correspondent says of this masque at Her Majesty’s :— 
“One wonders what people did with their money before the war. 
Ten guineas was cheerfully given for a seat on a wooden bench in 
the pit, and despite the elements, in the shape of the worst 
blizzard of the winter, one half of Society came out to witness the 
other half disporting themselves as ‘stars’ for one night only. 
The set of tableaux, entitled ‘A Dream of Fair Women, united 
all the most beautiful women in Society. ‘The Five Senses’ 
(after Titian) was represented by Lady St. Oswald, Baroness 
WErlanger, Lady Mary Sackville, Mrs. Penn Curzon, and Mrs. 
Clayton Glyn. The one which gained most applause was that ot 
‘The New Beauties : the Misses Gunning in the Mall, in which 
Mrs. Powney, Miss Agatha Thynne, Lady Craven, Madame von 
André, Mrs. Philip Martineau, Mr. T. Scott Gatty, and Mr. Rolt 
took part. In the masque of ‘War and Peace’ Miss Muriel 
Wilson excited universal admiration in both characters, and re- 
cited later on, with much dramatic power, the patriotic poem 
composed by Mr. Davidson. Mrs, Crutchley and Mrs. Cyril 
Martineau contributed dances, Miss Toupie Lowther as ‘ Victory’ 
gave a fencing display, and Miss Viola Tree made her début as 
the ‘River Medway.’ Of course, the Procession of the Colonies 
was a great success. Lady Feo Sturt as ‘India’ wore the most 
gorgeous of costumes, and Mrs. Fritz Ponsonby as the ‘ Pacific 
Islands’ the most picturesque. Lady Claude Hamilton was 
majestic as ‘British Columbia,’ Lady Blois as ‘Natal’ wore 
draperies of black, and Lady Westmorland made a lovely picture 
seated on a rock, with a lion at her feet, her arm resting on a 
Welsh harp. ‘Nigeria, the youngest of our colonies, was repre- 
sented by a tiny little girl. ‘The audience were undemonstratively 
appreciative, and included the Prince and Princess of Wales (the 
latter having come up expressly for the entertainment), Princess 
Victoria of Wales, and Prince Charles of Denmark. A merry 
party the royalties and their friends made, after the theatricals, at 
Prince’s Restaurant.” 
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ON THE RIVIERA 


Mentone: February 13. 


MONTE CARLO is rapidly filling up, and the hotel proprietors, 
who have hitherto worn a distinctly “ worried look,” are all smiles. 
But of all the successful resorts this season Mentone heads the 
list. We are quite as full as ever, and hardly a villa has its 
shutters up. The Promenade du Midi and Jardin des Fleurs 
present’a gay spectacle during the morning, and are particularly 
bright in the afternoon, when the band plays and the sun is at 
its hottest. Here one may see the Hon. Mrs. Arthur Cadogan 
walking with her pretty daughter, Miss Schofield. Sir William 
Rose often accompanies them. Mr. Antonio de Navarro brings 
his wife, Miss Mary Anderson that was. Literature is represented 
by Lady Currie, Mrs. L. B. Walford, and Mr. Edward Hutton ; 
while amongst the throng I notice Lady Bellingham-Graham, Sir 
Hartley and Lady Williams, Lady Staveley, and the Earl and 
Countess of Mar. 

Staying at the Iles-Britanniques are Mr. and Mrs. Sandilands. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Sandilands preferred to do two 
years in a Transvaal gaol rather than pay the £2,000 fine imposed 
upon him for his share in the Jameson Raid. Dr, Leyds will pay 
a visit to his friend Mr. Kahn, the Paris banker, so it is said. This 
event is being looked forward to with great interest ; but what 
kind of reception will the Doctor receive from the English 
colony ? 

Our first battle of flowers took place in most unpropitious 
circumstances. Up toa quarter of an hour before the procession 
started the weather was gloriously fine, but suddenly a bank of 
black clouds arose over the mountain, and gaily bedecked car- 
riages and pretty hats and dresses were soon ruined. 

At Monte Carlo matters are shaping well. The opera season 
opened last Saturday, when Mr. Isidore de Lara’s “ Messaline” 
was put on. Madame Heglon was superb as the tiger-like, 
voluptuous “ heroine,” and Mr. Tamagno did well as Helion. The 
house was crowded with the best of French and English society. 
The Princess of Monaco attended all the rehearsals, and has been 
in her box at every performance. “Messaline” may not have 
been appreciated in London, but it is a distinct success here. On 
Wednesday Madame Melba is due to appear in “ La Traviata.” 
Every seat in the house has been booked, much to the disappoint- 
ment of many admirers. 

On the Terrace I have noticed the Duchess of Marlborough, 
Lord and Lady Lauderdale, Lord and Lady Wilton, Lord and 
Lady de Grey, and many others. 

At the magnificent Riviera Palace Hotel at Monte Carlo, some 
gay doings are in prospect. The management have organised a 
series of National Balls, to fol'ow each other in alphabetical order, 
the first being America, the next England, &c. Uniforms, 
costumes, and decorations characteristic of each nation will be 
obligatory. The idea is a novel one and should prove a success. 
The hotel has splendid rooms for dancing, and nothing could be 
more entrancing than to sit out beneath that wonderfully designed 
winter garden at the back of the hotel. The situation of the 
hotel is perhaps unequalled in Europe, and quite an army ot 
people go up by the mountain railway just to have tea and enjoy 
the marvellous panoramic views from the Terrace. 








ROBINSON & GLEAVER, Bétrasr, 


and 164, 166 & 170 REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Special Appointments to the Queen and 
Empress Frederick of Germany. 


GRAND DirLoma oF Honour, EpINBURGH, 1890. 
Two Prize MepAts, Paris, 1889. 
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| Collars, Ladies’, from 3s. 6d. per doz. 

| ‘INE Gents’, 4-fold, 4s. 11d, per doz. 

| Cuffs for Ladies or Gents, from 5s. 11d. per doz, 

| Ilustoated Price Lists AND SHIRTS 
Free. Ss 


Matchless Shirts—Fine Quality Long-cloth, with 4-fold pure 
Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35s. 6d. per half doz. (to measure 2s, extra). 


Old Shirts made good as new with best Materials in Neck-bands, 
Cuffs, and Fronts for 14s. the half doz. 





N.B.—To prevent delay, all Letter Orders and Inquiries for 
Samples should be sent direct to Belfast. 
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FINANCE 


THE SINEWS OF WAR 


On Monday the Chancellor of the Exchequer will put the 
Stock Markets out of their’misery. It has not been con- 
ducive to good markets to have a big issue of thirteen to 
fifteen millions of stock overhanging, and the uncertainty 
as to the methods to be employed to raise it have made 
matters worse. The full requirements of the Government 
will doubtless not be met by this instalment. But it must 
not be forgotten that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
had a surplus revenue to draw upon, has had the balance 
of the sum voted by Parliament in the autumn, and has 
doubtless made use of the amounts which would go 
towards the Sinking Fund, which fund will undoubtedly 
be entirely suspended this year. The Government may have 
been wanting thirty millions to cover expenses for the next 
few months, and it is quite possible that fifty millions will 
have to be expended. But the\immediate requirements will 
be found to range from thirteen to fifteen millions. The 
Stock Markets are most exercised in mind as to the methods 
to be employed in raising it. 

It is thought that the*conservatism of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will lead;:him to choose an issue of 
Consols. That will be a mistake. There is only one 
circumstance, considering the;present level of the premier 
security, which will ultimately justify it. That circum- 
stance would be the unsatisfactory one of a war in which 
we were involved outside South :Africa. In that event 
Consols will be well below ‘“par.” But assuming that the 
peace of the world, in \its greater sense, is maintained, it 
will be a mistake to issue Consols. It cannot be done 
without grave danger of a fiasco, unless at a fair discount. 
We may assume that the ‘stock will be offered at 98 per 
cent., certainly not higher than ag per cent., if success is to 
be ensured. There is no difficulty as to the money. The 
savings of the nation are ‘enormous, there is the element 
of patriotism, and even without it the banks and insurance 
companies will be big subscribers. But in the nature of 
things, a minimum near the} market’ price will encourage 
bears, and it would ‘cost considerable sums to give that 
support to the market without:which the issue must be a 
fiasco, for nobody will buy;the new stock if the old could 
be had at a lower figure. But assuming that at 99 the 
loan would be a success,* what is the advantage of the 
issue ? 

We have already suggested a 3 per cent. War Loan at 
par forashort term of years, and the notion has been 
takea up elsewhere. Such a'loan will require } per cent. 
more interest than Consols until 1904; after that year, 
when the interest on the Funds is reduced to 2} per cent., 
it will require } per cent. more. For the next three years, 
therefore, the 3 per cent. War.Loan at 100 would save 
the country exactly } per cent. in interest. Were it 
redeemed at the end,’of [that time we should be that 
amount to the good, andiwere Consols to rise meanwhile 
the advantage would be greater. Thus it might be pos- 
sible to make a new issue of Consols at, say, 104 per 
cent. and the excess over par is clear gain to the nation. 
But 99 per cent. is rather’ too high in our opinion, and if 
98 were secured it would;be as much as could be expected. 
A 3 per cent. War Loan ‘redeemable in five years 
and issued at ‘‘ipar” would’also save exactly } per cent. 
to the nation in interest,"and;would possess the other 
advantages we have named. To make success doubly 
sure, it might be well to offer investors the option to con- 
vert into Consols at ‘‘ par,” or rather higher, at any time 


MILLAIS’S 
BREATH FROM THE VELDT. 


NEW EDITION JUST PUBLISHED, WITH ALL THE 
ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 





: 3 _ vol. 4to. Two Guineas net. 
Its special value at this moment is his testimony on Boer character and Boer ideas 
about the English.”—Daily News. 
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during the five years. That would be a valuable option in 
case of a rally in Consols. The first effect of a War Loan 
of this nature would be a spell of ‘‘ bear” covering in the 
Funds. The new loan would not offer inducements to the 
‘‘bears.” On the other hand, not merely would patriotism 
aid its success, but investors would gladly snatch at a 
loan with such inducements, and to the banks and insurance 
offices, employing large sums of money, it would be a 
godsend, for the capital of a loan redeemable in five years’ 
time is practically secure. Whether or not Sir Michael 
will decide upon this course remains to be seen. Bearing 
in mind the conservatism of Treasury officials, we are 
inclined to doubt it. But there is no question that it is 
a plan for which much that is favourable can be said. A 
temporary loan, either in the form suggested or in 
Exchequer bonds, would be far the most popular and 
most successful method to adopt. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Westralians to Note 


THERE has been a pause in Westralians; but, unless we have 
unsatisfactory news from the war, it should be followed ere long 
by a further upward movement. There is not much open in the 
way of speculative account, and that is a good sign. Moreover, 
the Colonials—who were hampered in the latter part of last year 
through their banks wisely refusing aid for speculative purposes, 
and so causing heavy liquidation—are disposed to buy again. 
Undoubtedly before long we should see an upward movement, 
and merits will justify it. The Lake View is not doing well just 
now, but better results will be forthcoming both here and on the 
Associated property. At all events, investors who followed our 
advice towards the end of December have not much reason to 
complain. There can be little harm if shareholders invest in the 
shares of any of the gvea¢ mines, such as the Great Boulder 
Boulder Perseverance, Ivanhoe, Kalgurli, Lake View, and Asso- 
ciated. There will be some quarrelling as to terms with the 
London and Hamburg property in reference to the use of Dr. 
Diehl’s process for sulphides ; but that is not the only successful 
process likely to be in use ere long. As regards the more specula- 
tive shares, but those possessed of really good prospects, the 
investor might keep an eye on Hannan’s Oroyas and Boulder 
Main Reefs, and among the still more speculative “chances,” a 
satisfactory low-priced share is Hannan’s Proprietary. 

A word of warning seems necessary in respect to Paringa 
Consols, which are again being “ puffed” in certain journals. This. 
company is an amalgamation of more or less unsatisfactory pro- 
perties. We noticed the other day a diagram in one journal 
which, it was professed, proved the value of the properties from the 
fact that it was surrounded by the Hannan’s Brownhill, the North 
Kalgurli, and the True Blue. Unfortunately the Hannan’s Brown- 
hill is a “ pockety”” mine on a very large scale, and, rich though it 
is, means nothing in continuity of lode. ‘The other two mines are 
quite speculative, and the mere fact that Paringa Consolidated 
lies between the three proves nothing. We should not have called 
attention to this mine save for the manner in which the shares 
have been “ boomed.” 


The Kaffir Check 


As we anticipated in recent comments, the Kaffir market was 
checked early in the week, although it naturally rallied on the 
news of Lord Roberts’ activity on the west of the Free State. 
Such is the confidence in British arms that the set-back did 
not amount to much, in spite of the fact that the rise was too 
rapid, and was due more to the impetus given by profit-taking on 
the part of Continental operators for the fall than anything 
else. The big houses had sold a large number of shares acquired 
at a lower level, and unless, therefore, there should be such 
satisfactory developments as will lead to an advance, they will 
encourage a set-back rather than a rise. Their wishes might 
be upset by a victory on the part of Lord Roberts, and further 
advance into the Free State territory would be welcomed ; but the 
truth is that, apart from such factors, the Kaffir market is not in 
any too satisfactory a condition. Unless, therefore, the public are 
prepared to back Britain by buying shares, they are best out of the 
market until the position seems intrinsically sounder. At the risk 
of being accused of platitudes, it is well to remind them once again 
that when the markets are in semi-panic is the best time to buy, 
and if we are fortunate enough not to have semi-panic, it is better 
to buy on a sharp reaction, whatever the cause, rather than pick 
up shares when the market is over-confident. 
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American Mining Shares 


From all accounts we are to have an attempt at activity in the 
mining shares of the United States and British Columbia. It is 
well to remember that the Americans and Canadians have secured 
most of the good things for themselves, and that much of the 
sanguine forecasts of promoters can safely be ignored. But, as is 
the case with industrials, the promoters have their safes full of 
scrip, ready to offer it to the public on the first signs of good news 
from South Africa. Colorado will come in for attention, and as 
the field is very rich indeed much will be made of mere generali- 
ties. We must emphasise once more the patchy nature of the 
fields, and the consequent uncertainty. 

As regards British Columbia, everybody is waiting for the 
long overdue report and dividend of the British America Corpora- 
tion. Aro per cent. distribution on British America shares is 
expected, and is none too much considering that the shareholders 
have waited two years for it. British America methods seem 
very much those of the London and Globe, and Mr. Whitaker 
Wright would be well advised to mend them. There is far too 
much discussion and too little to show in his section of mining 
shares to please the average investor. The observant public will 
not forget, too, the fuss made a year or two ago in regard to 
Klondike properties ; but, judging from recent news, the Klondike 
as a sensation is played out. 


War Industrial Shares 


Armament shares have fully justified the hopes entertained of 
them in these columns some weeks ago, and Vickers Maxims, 
Armstrongs, and the rest have been very much to the fore of late. 
The public are driven more and more to invest in good industrials, 
and, as the mercantile and manufacturing classes find that this 
kind of sleeping partnership is profitable to them, inasmuch as 
a high price is paid for a comparatively low yield, the growth of 
the system is assured. The little reaction in the price of the 
armament shares at the beginning of the week was due to profit- 
taking after the recent advance, and the prices of the best shares 
are likely to go still higher. Orders are booked for a long time 
ahead, and with the great increase of armaments it is certain that 
the best companies will be employed for three or four years to 
come. As investments these shares may be bought to hold 
for about that period, and during the time it is likely that the 
yield will be high. We have heard from several brokers that 
some of their clients who have paid special attention to arma- 
ment shares have been investors in a position to form a fairly 
shrewd notion as to Government requirements. 

Not so long since the Sheffield firm of J. Brown & Co. was out 
of favour with the Government, but lately they have been fully 
occupied, and with the Clydebank Engineering Company amalga- 
mated will do excellent business. We drew attention to these 
shares some weeks ago when they were considerably lower than 
they are at present. After the rise it might perhaps be better 
to look round for other shares, and certainly among the best of 
these are the shares in the great Armstrong Company. 


Other Industrials 


Main interest in the industrial section has been centred in the 
armament shares, but there are several promising securities which 
should not be overlooked. It is necessary to discriminate, for 
many companies have lately been doing extremely well; but the 
managers are much less sanguine as to the immediate future, 
owing to the war. Birmingham Small Arms shares must not be 
forgotten ; the Company have interests in the armament section as 
well as being of the highest standing in the cycle trade. It is un- 
fortunate that we cannot speak well of some other cycle shares ; 
but the fact remains that cutting of prices will be the rule, for 
our information from the Midlands points to the movement to put 
prices higher collapsing through dissensions. There must be more 
wreckage in the cycle world before things mend. 

Sweetmeat Automatic shares, now standing at 33 and yielding 
well over 5 per cent., are promising. The Company should do 
very well once the new factory is in full working order. Just at 
present it is in a transition stage. Holders of Allsopp’s securities 
may complain with justice of the rapid increase in capital during 
the past few years ; but doubtless the Chairman will be able to 
justify it at the meeting. The £1,100,000 of new 4} per cent. 
Preference capital is wanted for loans to consumers and the lager 
beer trade, among other things. We believe that Allsopp’s are 
entering upon a very extensive advertising campaign in connection 
with the lager beer, and the outlay should be reproductive. Cer- 
tainly, after the set-back the various stocks look cheap. 
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Canadian Railways 


We have been completely justified in respect to our advocacy 
of the Canadian Railway securities. If there is a complaint to 
make it is that the Grand Trunk directors have been lavish in 
their dividend distribution, taking little thought, beyond hope, for 
the morrow. On the other hand, when the Canadian Pacific can 
retain a surplus of $2,250,000, or nearly 3} per cent. on the 
Common, after distributing a 5 per cent. dividend for 1899, the 
position of the line can only be considered excellent. The railways 
have, of course, made enormous strides of late years. Thus the 
Canadian Pacific last year had net earnings of $13,380,000, far 
and away the highest on record. The road has been progressive 
since 1894, when the net earnings were only $6,757,134. The 
conservatism of the Canadian Pacific directors is the best assurance 
that there is some possibility of the 5 per cent. being maintained. 

As regards the outlook, if we can look upon the 5 per cent. 
as assured, then Canadian Pacifics are cheap at anything up to 
110. The surplus would admit of a very large addition being 
made to the capital of the road, and such capital will probably be 
wanted. It would be possible to raise £8,000,000 sterling and 
yet retain a 5 percent. dividend. So that prospects seem quite 
satisfactory. But it might not be advisable to rush in and buy on 
the top of the market. We have advocated the purchase of Cana- 
dian Pacifics at anything under “par,” and it is conceivable that 
in profit-taking there may be a reaction of a point or two toa 
level that offers inducements. a" 

As regards Trunk issues, the directors seem determined to 
encourage gambling in Seconds. Otherwise it is difficult to explain 
their policy of distributing so freely above expectations, and 
reserving such a trumpery carry-forward. Seconds may be put 
higher as a speculative stock, and it is very probable that Thirds 
may be taken in hand as a gamble—merely as a gamble, for 
although the Second Preference is a small issue it would require 
as much as £71,000 to pay I per cent. on the much larger Thirds. 
As regards other Trunk issues, Guaranteed are cheap. There is, 
at the present time, being paid in dividends enough to cover the 
Guaranteed considerably more than twice over. It is now a 
reasonably secure stock, returning 4} per cent. The First Pre- 
ference, too, offers undoubted inducements as a somewhat specu- 
lative security, returning over 54 percent. Both these securities 
should go to “ par” if the position improve, as seems probable. 


Notes and News 


Some strong remarks were indulged in by the Hon. J. Scott- 
Montagu, M.P., at the meeting of the Automobile Company on 
Wednesday last. Mr. Scott-Montagu publicly divorced himself 
from the Lawson connection in the motor industry, fulminating 
against the financial methods of the group, which he asserted were 
largely responsible for the non-success of the motor industry in 
this country. Mr. H. J. Lawson is an exploded quantity in the 
company-promoting world nowadays, but the record of his com- 
panies, as discussed by Mr. Scott-Montagu, was nevertheless 
welcome from the point of view of the public. 

The shareholders of the Castle and Union lines were practically 
unanimous in supporting the scheme for the amalgamation of the 
two Companies. Until the present mail contract with the Cape 
Government was concluded, the Companies were prevented by 
agreement from amalgamating. The existing contract is for ten 
years, and the directors of both Companies agreed that economy 
and efficiency would best be served by amalgamation. At the 
same time, the public are promised facilities equal to those they 
at present enjoy, and the directors hold out hopes of improvement 
in the services. 

A satisfactory report is presented by the Linotype directors, 
the prosperity of the Company continuing and profits again being 
in excess of previous records. There isa profit balance of £182,192 
for the year, and £24,591 was brought forward from 1898. The 
dividend for the year 1899 on the Deferred Ordinary was at the 
rate of 10 per cent. ; £20,000 is placed to reserve, and £26,783 is 
carried forward. The reserve fund is now £277,356. Linotype 
machines are, we are told, in increasing demand for book and 
general printing, and the foreign and colonial business is increasing 
greatly. An increase is also reported in the general engineering 
and machine business, outside the manufacture of Linotype 
machines. The Company continues to expend considerable sums 
in securing patents likely to be of use. 





WESTRALIA’S DIFFICULTY.—‘‘ The SULPHIDE PROBLEM.” Important 
article by an expert in this week’s Stock Exchange Report. Very necessary to all 
investing in Westralian Shares. Post free from the LONDON AND PARIS 
EXCHANGE, Limited, 24 Throgmorton Street, London, E.C. Telegrams, ‘ Ple- 
narily,” London. Advances on Mining Shares at 6 per cent. 
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DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Managing Director, 
ARTHUR COLLINS.—Daily, at 1.30 and 7.30, the Children’s Pantomime, 
JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 


By ARTHUR STURGESS and ARTHUR 





Couns. Music by J. M. Grover. Dan Leno, Herbert Campbell, &c. Box Office 
now open. 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR. TREE. 


EVERY EVENING, at 8, SHAKESPEARE’S 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 
(with the whole of Mendelssobn’s Music). 
MATINEE EVERY MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY, at 2. 





DALY'S THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. GEo. EDWARDES. 

TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, MATINEE EVERY SATUR- 
DAY, at 2.30, SAN TOY, a New Chinese Musical Play. ‘lhe Book by Epwarp 
Morton. Lyrics by Harry GREENBANK and ADRIAN Ross. Music by Sipnry 
Jones. Powerful Cast. Box Office open 10 till 10. 


AY MARKET. SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.50. Preceded at 8 by THE BUGLE CALL. 
MATINEES EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.15. 


SAVOY. 








EVERY EVENING, at 8.15. 
THE ROSE OF PERSIA, 
By Basit Hoop and Artuur SULLIVAN. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 
Box Office, 9 to 11 P.M. R. DOYLY CARTE, Manager. 


AVENUE THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. FRANK CURZON, 
Sole Manager, Mr. CHARLES HAWTREY. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.45, a New Play, entitled 
A MESSAGE FROM MARS. 

Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. G. S. Titheradge, Mr. C. M. 
Lowne; Miss Bella Pateman, Miss Hilda Hanbury, Miss Lydia Rachel, Miss Emily 
Spiller, Miss J. Bateman, &c. At8 AN OLD ADMIRER. Doors 7.45. 

MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 3. 








YNDHAM’S THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. CHARLES 

WYNDHAM.—EVERY EVENING, at 8.3, DANDY DICK, by A. 

W. Pivero. Messrs. Alfred Bishop, George Giddens, W. H. Denny, Edmund Maurice, 

A. Vane-Tempest, A. E. George, S. Cooke; Mesdames Annie Hughes, Maud Hoffman, 

Grace Lane, and Violet Vanbrugh. Doors open at8. MATINEE EVERY SATUR- 
DAY, at 2.30. 


LYRIC THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. WILLIAM GREET. 
Under the management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 
Mr. TOM B. DAVIS’S COMPANY in the New Musical Comedy, entitled 
FLORODORA. 
Music by Lestiz Stuart. 
and Paut RvbENs. 


AIETY THEATRE.—Lessee and Manager, Mr. GEORGE 
EDWARDES.—EVERY EVENING, at 8 (doors open 7.30), Mr. George 
Edwardes’s latest production, THE MESSENGER BOY, an entirely New 
and Original Musical Piece, by James T. TANNER and ALFRED Murray. Lyrics by 
Aprian Ross and Percy GREENPANK. Music by Ivan Caryit and Lione? 
Monckton. FIRST MATINEE SATURDAY, at 2.30. Box Office (Mr. OxLey) 
open daily from 10 till 6 and 8 till 10. 


STRAND THEATRE.— Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. Curzon. 
EVERY EVENING, at o. 
FACING THE MUSIC. By J. H. Darntev. 
Mr. James Welch, Mr. Sam Sothern, Mr. Victor Widdicombe ; Miss Vane 
Featherstone, Miss Lettice Fairfax. 
At 8.5, THE LADY BOOKIE. 
By Cyrit R, Hatitwaro. 





Book by Owen Hatt. Lyrics by Ernest Boyp-Jonrs 








Bex Office ro till ro. STRAND THEATRE, 
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GOLF IN THE SNOW . 


It seems impossible to play the game of golf with three 
inches of snow on the ground. The thing, however, is 
not only feasible, but enjoyable ; far more so than golf in 
the mud. To get the fullest pleasure from it under these 
conditions you must have fairly good players, and the 
match must be a foursome. Naturally, a ball struck 
through the air to a distance of 150 yards must, when it 
has fallen, sink into the snow. In doing so it makes the 
same clean-cut opening that a round pebble does when 
driven with all a boy’s force through a virgin pane of glass 
(and there are few things more pleasurable to a boy than 
throwing pebbles at glass windows), so that it is a wise 
precaution for the non-strikers to go forward and observe 
where the ball falls. The ball for golf in the snow is painted 
red, and very pretty is the contrast its colour makes 
against the white. But what are pretty colours to golfers ? 
Nothing; and so the two unoccupied players act as 
scouts and waste no time over esthetics. It is a touching 
tribute to the hopefulness of human nature that these 
scouts always go forward to the full distance to which 
their partners at the tee can hit the ball. The very doing 
so gives encouragement to the partners. When these 
partners fail to hit that full expected distance, it cannot 
honestly be said that human nature shows so well. If it 
should happen—and it does happen occasionally—that the 
ball is struck no distance worth recording, and the ex- 
pectant second ‘player has to trudge back to where it 
ignominiously lies, all his hope shattered, the less said 
about human nature at that moment the better. 

But to dispel so baleful a consideration let us seize the 
moment to gaze on the changed face of nature. This 
familiar tract of land, which in its normal state recalls so 
many disastrous matches, ruined scores, and opportunities 
missed, wears a most innocent face of white snow. The 
bad lies are clothed al) in purity, and the very bunkers 
smile at us with a smooth and childlike simplicity. It is 
all most touching, and to maintain the idyllic sweetness of 
things we have agreed to lift the ball out of the snow 
where it falls, and tee it up for every shot. The idea is 
beautiful and exhilarating: a round of golf with every 
shot teed up! Was ever such a thing contemplated out- 
side our hopes of Paradise ? 

All the same, our partner need not have chosen this 
day of all to foozle his drive at the tee, and make us walk 
back, ruining all the pretty snow, to play our second up to 
where his first should have reached. Alas! like everything 
connected with this diabolical game, that teeing up on the 
snow is not so nice a thing asit promised to be. For, look 
you, snow is soft, and in trying to get an extra long shot to 
atone for our partner’s failure we press a little, with the 
natural consequence of cutting into the snow beneath the 
ball, which shoots about five yards in the air and falls 
back pretty much where it was. No: golf inthe snow, with 
every shot teed, is not so easy as it sounds. As for the 
putting-green, it is undoubtedly picturesque. A square 
opening has been cleared round the hole, and the displaced 
snow is heaped up in floes; and if a walrus and a polar 
bear or two were scattered about—stuffed ones for choice 
—the place would be worth bringing the children to see. 
But for approaching and putting, even teeing up will not 
make it possible. However, both sides have the same 
chance, and it is remarkable to notice how quickly some 
men adapt themselves to new conditions, and how persis- 
tently others merely curse. As we go on, the game grows 
quite enjoyable. One very interesting question the snow 
settles—namely, the length of carry of a full drive ; for the 
ball sinks and remains where it falls in most incontro- 
vertible testimony to the distance it has travelled. What 
seemed a very fine shot indeed was found to measure as 
near as possible 170 yards. 

In the afternoon, having acquired some proficiency in 
the art of striking the ball off the surface of the snow, we 
find the game more exhilarating than ever. We have 
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learned the art also of playing the approach shot hard into 
the floes around the hole, and then clearing these away 
for the putting. The sun begins to abate his heat, and 
the frost to crystallise the snow. Rare and strangely 
beautiful tints, that only winter yields, appear in the sky ; 
real amethyst, such as never shone from the most precious 
stone ; opals, pale and deep ; and every shade of gold and 
orange that lies between the heart of the setting sun and 
the far, faint west, where the full moon stands pale 
and impatient waiting for her hour. And as the click of 
the last drives to the home hole ring out into the air we 
find that, although the ostensible business of the moment 
is golf, we are a!l pervaded by the sense of a scene of rare 
beauty which we may live long ere we see repeated. 
W. L. Watson. 


IN THE LAND OF ROMANCE 


(A Mere Dream) 


CLEARLY I was in a palace, and I’m not much accustomed 
to palaces. Yet somehow the place seemed familiar ; in 
this vast hall, I felt sure, the Court had held high revel 
through countless chapters. Many a time had the walls 
re-echoed with the clash of steel; a score of villains, a 
sardonic smile on their lips, had expired on yonder couch. 
And through the mullioned windows one could see the 
park, studded with clumps of trees for the concealment of 
lurking murderers. 

A dignified figure, attired in the Court livery, ap- 
proached me with a bow. I asked him kindly to tell me 
where I was. 

‘‘In the palace of the Royal House of Hombugs,” he 
replied, ‘which it is my honour to serve as Lord High 
Chamberlain.” 

‘* And the name of the country ?” I continued. 

He showed some confusion. ‘‘’Pon my word, sir,” he 
answered, drawing nearer and speaking in an undertone, 
“I’m not quite sure. It was called Ruritania once, I 
know, and the Uncrowned King always spoke of it as 
Thracia. But it has had a dozen different names since 
then. How would Novelatia sound, fora change? But 
it really don’t matter much; the characters and incidents 
are always the same, whatever the name is. I say, are 
you an Englishman, by any chance? Yes? And”—his 
voice trembled with excitement—'‘‘ Ave you unmarried?” 

With some surprise I admitted the fact. 

“Hurray!” he yelled, flinging his cocked hat to the 


ceiling. ‘* Then you’re a new hero, and we'll get to work 
again!” He rang the bell, and a score of lackeys rushed 
in. 


‘* Here,” he commanded, ‘‘ sound the trumpets! Polish 
up the crown! Wake the Princess! Tell Count Haughti- 
toff to get his epigrams ready! Put a dozen murderers 
in ambush at once!” 

“Stop!” I entreated, as the men ran off to carry out 
these orders; ‘‘ you’re making a mistake—you are, in- 
deed! I’m not a hero, but just an ordinary harmless 
novel-reader.” 

‘‘ Rubbish !” said the Chamberlain. ‘' You’re a young 
unmarried Englishman, and that’s good enough for us. 
Come, and I'll introduce you to the other characters. 
We'll start Chapter One at once. Chapter Two, of course, 
is your coronation.” 

‘* But I don’t wanz to be crowned,” I expostulated. 

‘*Good gracious, of course you won’t be! The Green 
Duke—he’s the head villain—will turn up punctually to 
time and shoot someone, and so it won’t come off. A 
pretty look-out for our story if we let the hero be crowned 
in Chapter Two! About Chapter Thirty-six you'll have 
another look-in. Come along and fall in love with Princess 
Lamia at once! Ah, here’s Count Haughtitoff.” 

An elderly soldier, with a furrowed face and a white 
moustache, appeared. 

‘“‘Ah!” he cried on perceiving me, ‘‘ our new hero— 
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good! You and I, sir, will become well acquainted before 
long. To see the hero through, indeed, is my chief busi- 
ness in life. And I smoke huge cigars, make epigrams, 
and—in moments of excitement—gnaw my moustache. 
I’m a bit cynical, of course, but my kindliness of heart 
comes out after a few chapters. Readers never grow 
tired of me.” 

At this moment I heard a feminine voice singing out- 
side the window. It was, I felt sure, the Princess. In 
another minute she would have entered and begun to 
make love to me, and all would be lost. 

‘* Gentlemen,” I said firmly, addressing the Chamber- 
lain and the Count—the latter at once began to gnaw his 
moustache—‘‘I must repeat that you’re mistaken. I 
decline to become your hero. A career of fighting, murder, 
and intrigue does not attract me. All through I should 
know quite well what was coming next, and that in the 
last chapter I should be shipped home to England with 
the Princess. Frankly, I’m sick of your country and its 
inhabitants. When I first knew them they were charm- 
ing. But they’ve been done to death since, and I want 
never to hear of them again.” 


Then I fled. AnTHONY C, DEANE. 


HAUPTMANN AS SATIRIST 


AFTER Sudermann, Gerhart Hauptmann. Some months 
back Mr. Heinemann introduced us to moderately well 
translated versions of Hauptmann’s ‘‘ Lonely Lives” and 
‘©The Weavers”; before that to ‘‘Hannele: a Dream 
Poem,” and only last week to Mr. Charles Henry Meltzer’s 
fine rendering, ‘‘The Sunken Bell.” And now, at St. 
George’s Hall, following upon last week’s representation 
of ‘* Das Gliick im Winkel,” we have had an opportunity 
of seeing ‘‘ Der Biberpelz.” Comedy, drama, fairy play, 
and all from the same hand! To these add ‘ Florian 
Geyer,” a venture in the historic drama, and you have a 
figure near as rounded and con_plete as—well, it is best to 
name no names. Through all this body of work, and 
wide as is its divergence, you will meet the same 
central personality. Like Sudermann, our dramatist wars 
against the injustices and artifice of modern civilisation ; 
but, while the former is content to expose the frailty and 
wickedness of some particular social idea, Hauptmann 
is for the roots. His canvases are vast, his figures move 
against an overwhelming background, impelled by the 
larger idea and counter-idea of which they are at once the 
victims and the embodiment. We read a play by Suder- 
mann, and the figures hold their own; in a Hauptmann 
they move small against the landscape, as in a painting 
by Millet. ‘‘The Sunken Bell” leaves us more stirred 
with a sense of our gradual divorce from Nature and her 
gifts than with regard for the characters of the piece; we 
lay aside ‘‘The Weavers,” our thoughts turning rather 
on the relations between capital and labour than upon any 
special instance. 

In ‘‘ Der Biberpelz,” Hauptmann has forsaken his old 
tactics. The wistfulness, the patient agony, the poetry, 
and the fierce aggression have made way for ridicule. In 
England this play would have been called ‘‘ Red Tape,” 
and fun more merciless had never been seen upon our 
boards. Official Germany, and especially that of the pro- 
vinces, is here shown at the mercy of the cunning thief. 
Frau Wolff, a simple washerwoman to the general, is 
privately concerned in the trapping of fat venison, the 
theft of a load of wood, and of that fur overcoat from 
which the piece derives its title. Against this guileful 
virago the wit of three parts of the company is concen- 
trated. But she outgenerals them all. Von Wehrhahn, 
the wooden-headed magistrate, she confuses with fair 
words, a mock humility, and strategies innumerable, 
washing, moreover, for his wife most honestly. Kriiger, 
a retired gentleman of means, whose firewood and over- 
coat she has stolen, is condoled with on his loss. Frau 
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Motes, who suspects, is bribed with fresh eggs; the 
policeman is given drink, and husband and daughters 
are alternate tools, and the recipients of the most 
pointed repartee to be met with outside the works 
of Mr. Kipling. But it is into his exposure of the 
utter uselessness of ‘‘the great unpaid” that Haupt- 
mann has put the most of his energy. The vanity, 
incompetence, petty spite, inquisitiveness of the J.P. re- 
sponsible for the law and order of the community above 
which he has been placed are irresistibly brought home. His 
efforts to trump up a charge of se mayesté against two of 
the most respectable characters in the piece explain much 
that seems inexplicable in Kaiser Wilhelm’s Germany. 
This Justice Shallow, admirably rendered by Herr Behrend, 
is supported by a cast of uniform excellence. Every cha- 
racter is done to the life, a finished study, properly con- 
ceived and played with conviction. The triumph of the 
evening, however, was Frau Josefine Dora’s. Her thieving 
red-faced virago, now soft as soap, now outspoken as an 
Elizabethan matron, cunning, resourceful, fearful, and 
hectoring by turns, was little short of a revelation to us 
English who have seen no middle-aged ladies in strong 
comic parts, though such persons are at home in our every 
police-court. ALBERT KINROsS. 


AT THE BURLINGTON 


Tue collection of steel and iron work now in their galleries 
in Savile Row is worthy of the reputation that the 
Burlington Art Club has won by previous displays. So 
wonderful an exhibition cannot be described in this brief 
notice ; it is a monument of intelligent appreciation of the 
art of past centuries gathered here in one moderate-sized 
room. One turns first to the armour which, however, is 
not all of first-rate quality artistically, there being some 
morions and round shields of Milanese origin wrought in 
designs that suggest Rubens rather sadly gone to seed. 
But these are the exception. On the whole the decoration 
is admirable in motive as in execution. The boar hunt 
winding its way through foliage on the handle of a pistol, 
the little figure hiding behind the lock as though to screen 
itself from the flash, have a gaiety and lightness of inven- 
tion rather pathetically out of place in a glass case. It is 
in proportion as you are able to live again in imagination 
in the world of wonderful pageantry, of which such things 
are eloquent, that you really enjoy them. I suppose the 
real archeologist lives continually in this nostalgia of the 
past, and his existence is a continual reconstruction of 
other men’s lives, an infidelity to the present, not without 
its peculiar charm. To such a one every object is 
but a hint to set his memory wandering. The curiously 
wrought ‘‘ guichet” he sees at once in its place in a 
massive door, framing the face of the cautious nun investi- 
gating who knocks, and the elegant pierced iron horse- 
muzzle, with its black lions on a red ground, becomes 
quite another thing, warm with the breath of the velvet- 
nosed charger it was made for. 

A collection of Gothic locks is one of the most amazing 
features of the show. A Gothic lock is very like the lower 
half of the facade of a Gothic cathedral on a small scale ; 
only the great door is hinged from the top, and is lifted 
to reveal a keyhole. The ‘‘masterpiece” locks that 
apprentices had to produce were usually a matter of two 
years’ work, and some of the traceries, in which wire- 
work is used over two thicknesses of plate pierced in 
varying patterns, are marvels of richness. Nor are the 
French keys, shown in a case alongside, of less elaborate 
pattern. Imagine the spire of a cathedral in admirable 
detail set astride a long cylindrical barrel, closed at either 
end with the complex traceries of a rose window. This 
is again set on a kind of table, with traceries filling the 
spaces between the legs ; then comes the shaft of the key. 
This is a typical presentation key. The author of the 
catalogue tells an awful story of the Spanish Court, where 
every courtier had a key to the palace apartments, and, 
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if he lost it, had to replace all the locks in the palace at 
ruinous expense. The extreme intricacy of decoration 
that characterises most of the work here finds a very 
practical use in the strong-boxes. These have a keyhole 
fairly easy to find; but it is always a dummy, and, with 
every inch of the surface covered with detail, the real one 
is very efficiently masked. 

The appearance of the room is much improved by the 
tapestry hangings. The most amusing represents a lady, 
labelled ‘‘ Charity,” sitting astride an elephant. It is 
necessary to explain, however, that the elephant is clearly 
done ‘from a description by a special correspondent.” 
It has the size and proportions of a horse, and is 
‘trimmed ” with trunk, tusks, and bloodhound’s ears. 

As one leaves in the gathering dusk, the last impres- 
sion is of aroom of tawny tapestries, and a glimmering 
suit of gilded armour against a background of dull blue 
and faded yellow. A charming exhibition, but just a little 
dead. E. 


THE CONCERT ROOM 


Mr. PLunket GREENE and Mr. Leonard Borwick’s recitals 
are always interesting. Both artists can be depended on 
to get out of the ruts and grooves of the average re- 
citalist. Hence a stimulating atmosphere about their 
concerts. Sometimes, perhaps, the pursuit of the un- 
familiar is pushed a trifle too far. To devote one-half of 
his programme to harpsichord pieces last week, for 
example, was a mistake on Mr. Borwick’s part. 

After all, however, the chief feature of the recital was 
Mr. Plunket Greene’s presentation of Mr. Somervell’s 
cycle of songs from Tennyson’s ‘‘ Maud.” Your song- 
cycle is seldom an entirely satisfactory production. Like 
the variation form, it tends with fatal readiness to boredom 
and monotony. The undertaking, in truth, is a much 
bigger one than it seems. What happens is natural 
enough. Having turned out single songs with success, 
your aspiring composer determines to write a number, 
string them together, and make a cycle. In point of fact 
few musicians possess the staying power requisite to 
carry the series successfully through. Another stumbling- 
block is usually the subject chosen, since this is generally 
a work well known beforehand to every hearer, each of 
whom has private convictions as to the music best expres- 
sive of the text. 

Take three of the most recent attempts of the kind 
which have attracted attention. In one case it was Omar 
Khayyam ; in another ‘‘In Memoriam” ; and now it is 
‘*Maud.” The conditions are handicapping at the outset. 
To find precisely the right and satisfying phrase in terms 
of music for ‘‘ They say the Lion and the Lizard,” or 
‘Strong Son of God, Immortal Love,” or—as in Mr. 
Somervell’s case—‘‘ I hate the dread/ul hollow behind the 
little wood,” is in truth a task to try the cleverest. Let 
a given setting once gain acceptance and the public’s 
familiarity with the poem will doubtless help the cause 
of the music. But the obstacle will be there all the same, 
at the outset. And soit was no doubt in the case of these 
‘*Maud” songs by Mr. Somervell, even though this is 
scarcely the end of the matter. Plenty of technical 
cleverness there is, indeed, about the music; but that 
desiderated touch of inevitability is conspicuously absent. 
On the contrary, its capacity for going in directions not 
merely uninevitable, but altogether unexpected and dis- 
concerting, is perhaps on the whole the most noticeable 
characteristic. The result is fatiguing and ineffective. 
The ear becomes aggravated by the composer's violent 
modulations, and finds no adequate compensation in the 
occasional effectiveness of the very elaborate pianoforte 
accompaniment. 

Other novelties—or quasi-novelties—lately heard have 
been a trio by Schiitt, performed at the Popular Concert 
on Saturday, and Mr. Liebling’s pianoforte concerto—a 
“‘Concerto Eroico” if you please !—brought forward at 
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the Queen’s Hall symphony concert. The former proved 
a graceful and agreeable work, excellently planned and 
skilfully executed. Mr. Schiitt has a pretty invention and 
a power of dealing according to the established rules of 
the game with the materials provided by his muse. His 
trio in C minor, excellently put out of hand on Saturday 
by Miss Margolies, Mr. Arbos, and Mr. Paul Ludwig, is 
consistently pleasing as to its themes, clear as to its 
structure, and felicitous as to its details. 

Mr. Liebling’s concerto was another kind of under- 
taking altogether, attended unfortunately by results less 
happy, though one may unreservedly admire the valour of 
any musician setting out at the present time of day to 
match the Sinfonia Eroica with a Concerto Eroico. Perhaps, 
indeed, on the ‘‘ who drives fat oxen principle ” this was the 
surest way to prove one’s fitness for the task. Unfortu- 
nately corroborative evidence was not forthcoming in the 
music. In Mr. Liebling’s as in Beethoven’s case, the 
career of Napoleon provided the inspiring motive ; but the 
resemblance ceases abruptly at this point. Yet to be fair, 
there are qualities in the work quite warranting the belief 
that in a less ambitious effort Mr. Liebling could write 
agreeable and telling music. H. A. S. 


SECOND-SIGHT 


My daddy gaed a-sailin’ ; 
He wouldna bide. 
The white sea-birds were wailin’ 
Aboon the tide ; 
An’ O! a tear cam’ to my e’e— 
I see the wraiths o’ what maun be. 


It’s lang, lang sin’ that sailin’, 
Yet mither sings ; 
Her hope’s a well unfailin’ 
O' mony springs. 
She sees the sichts that a’ can see, 
But sees na like the gulls an’ me. 


My daddy gaed a-sailin’ ; 
He'll ne’er come hame. 
The sheeted sea-birds, wailin’, 
Cry out his name ; 
They beat their wings on wa’ an’ thatch : 
At nicht a dead hand lifts the latch. 


My mither hears ; but hearin’ 
Brings her nae dule. 
She thinks my daddy steerin’ 
For hame an’ Yule. 
The sea-birds screich to her in vain : 
I] bide as dumb as ony stane. 
Nimmo CuristTIe. 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


99 Belgrave Square, S.W. 


IT seems almost superfluous to say that I have been taking part 
in tableaux for the War Fund. Position has its obligations, and 
Charity is just now the only amusement in Society. The man 
who described an amateur performance by saying that charity 
covered many sins and uncovered many shins wisely stopped 
short—at the shins. 

For my part, I wanted to choose my own tableau, and the 
Stage manager agreed that this would be very nice. A stage 
manager always does agree with the opinions of his company a 
month before the performance. About forty-eight hours before 
the curtain rises the only speaking terms he still employs are 
those of unveiled sarcasm. The stage manager lunched with me. 
I gave him my views, and as he sipped his red wine he medi- 
tatively agreed. Subsequent experience proves him to have been 
a snake with an appreciation for Chateau Lafitte. 

The selection of my own tableau was an important matter. 
I had thought of representing a flower; but Carlton, whistling 
“ Maisie is a Daisy” (my name is Maisie) made this impossible. 
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Why, the gallery might do the same at the performance. The 
admission for the gods, it is true, was half-a-crown; but no 
price prohibits rudeness. I had strong ambition to be one of the 
Titian tableaux, but my hair has never approached auburn, which 
is translated into the vernacular as “carrots.” Literature opened 
a wide field, which, however, somehow did not appeal to me. 
Shakespeare is too prevalent just now. All the usual Scott 
heroines have been used for fancy dress balls, and I never was 
commonplace. I like to strike out in a fresh direction. The 
suggestion that I should pose as a Red Cross nurse I scouted. | 
am not old enough to be two years older than the mother of the 
warrior I succour. And nothing else would be fashionable in our 
Anglo-Saxon war. 

In the midst of my dilemma I had an inspiration. How 
original it would be if I went as myself! Here were all my 
friends masquerading in unbecoming disguises, whilst their 
acquaintances would titter and pass disparaging remarks. What 
a relief to see me in my newest creation! Even the stage manager 
said the idea was supreme, and I turned a deaf ear to Carlton’s 
jibe that I would do better selling the programmes. I received a 
note appointing an hour for my rehearsal. It interfered with my 
lunch at Prince’s, and then I had a call to pay. Even charity 
must not make one oblivious of sccial duties. Finally I drove to 
the theatre. Some years ago, when I was in the schoolroom, how 
I should have thrilled at entering by the stage door! In those 
days I treasured the photo ofa baritone. I afterwards discovered 
that his brother was my dentist. It was such a shock. 

The stage entrance was grimy, and I was conducted through 
many dingy passages until I suddenly found myself on the stage. 
What a place! The auditorium was enveloped in dust sheets, 
like a drawing-room when the owner is out of town. The stage 
was littered with scenery. Half the women of my acquaintance 
were being posed in groups in various corners amid protestations, 
arguments, and a babel of tongues. 

The stage manager bustled up to me. 

‘“‘ You are very late,” he said quite crossly. 

“T am always late,” I replied with dignity. I have to keep up 
my position, and I let him see I meant to. My dilatoriness hadn’t 
interfered with anyone ; and as it was I was kept waiting quite 
half an hour before I was posed. I know I made a charming 
picture, because not one of the other women said so. 

“ Time,” said the stage manager, meaning that my share in the 
performance was over. 

But I explained this would not do at all. Did he suppose I 
was going to pay, or rather owe, seventy guineas for a dress, and 
not let the back as well as the front be seen ? 

He expostulated. I remained obdurate. 

“ You cannot move in a tableau,” he said. 

“T am a living picture,” I retorted ; “and what is more I am 
myself, so I must and I shall.” _I felt like the little man in “ The 
Pantomime Rehearsal,” and wanted to fling up my part. How- 
ever 1 had only my dress, and I could not discard that. So I 
intimated my resignation. I was the twenty-ninth to adopt that 
course, and I knew he would not take it. He argued, which gave 
me time to have my tea. Apparently theatrical tea is very nice ; 
but the cups are so thick. I never knew a man with such a flow 
of language. He ought to stand on a barrel in Hyde Park and 
address meetings on Sunday. He expostulated all through my 
meal without stopping. I felt quite sorry for him, and when I| had 
finished I smiled on him just as I do on Carlton when he “ puts 
his foot down,” and said, ‘‘ Now suppose you devise what I believe 
is called my ‘ business”” I am sure he would have liked to kill 
me with the glance he bestowed on me ; but instead I lived to 
have my revenge for his refusal. 

When the eventful night came I felt I was in for a triumph, 
and so I was. The Daily Mai/ representative had called for a 
special description of my frock, and the Sphere published me as 
an J/lustrated Supplement, which did not seem quite suitable. I 
had a nice little dressing-room, smaller than an average bathing- 
box, with three flaring gas jets, my maid, a theatrical dresser, and 
my co‘feur all around me. At the wings Lady Maud Warper told 
me the audience was ‘“‘abominably stiff,” so I was sure her tableau 
as a sunbeam had proved frosty. 

The curtain went up. I could see nothing for the glare ; but 
I knew I had created a sensation, for not a sound could be heard. 
I counted twenty, and then deliberately strolled round the stage, 
making my exit with a presentation curtsey! This variation from 
the usual immobility preserved in all tableaux delighted the 
audience, and I took a double recall, like a star actress. The 
second time I led on the almost paralysed stage manager to share 
my ovation. He glared like a tiger at me as I thanked him very 
nicely. A woman’s intuition is worth the experience of a man’s 
lifetime. 
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IN PASSING 


IN the midst of war we hold bazaars. A “grand concert and 
bazaar” in aid of the National Anti-Vivisection Hospital Fund is 
to come off at Kensington Town Hall on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day next. The bazaar will be opened on Wednesday by Princess 
Ludwig of Lowenstein Wertheim, and on Thursday by the 
Marchioness of Hertford. Among the stallholders are Lady 
Campbell, Lady Gwendolen Herbert, Lady Paget, Mrs. Benson, 
Mrs. Crouch Batchelor, Mrs. Lechmere, and Mrs. Mallet. The 
Marchioness of Hastings, the Countess of Castlestuart, the 
Dowager Countess of Errol, the Lady Henry Somerset, Lady 
Wedderburn, Lady Arnold, Miss Rhoda Broughton, Viscount 
Haberton, three bishops, and Mr. Augustine Birrell figure among 
the patrons ; while for the concerts, which will be given each day, 
a large number of eminent artists, including Madame Belle Cole, 
Madame Genevieve Ward, Mrs. Crowe (Miss Bateman), and 
others, have promised their services. 


Sir Henry Colville, whom Lord Roberts has put into the com- 
mand of the Guards Brigade, may be succinctly described as the 
authorised military historian of the War Office. To him also belongs 
the credit of first bringing the camera to the notice of the 
authorities as a valuable aid to reconnaissance. As chief of the 
Intelligence Department on two campaigns he combined uncom- 
mon and successful industry with a tact and politeness none too 
rare. Between him and Lord Roberts exists a sincere personal 
friendship, and the latter has always expressed his admiration for 
the energy displayed by the younger officer. With the arrival of 
the Commander-in-Chief at the front comes the appointment of 
men on whose discretion he can personally rely. 


A SNOWDROP 


Oh, very shy and very sweet 
Was one who came to-day to greet 
The grim old earth with girlish grace 
And delicate yet fearless face. 

The frost let pass 

The wee white lass, 
And ev’n the rude air seemed to sigh 
Because she was so sweet and shy. 


A blackbird felt a presage stir 
Whene’er his bright eyes chanced on her; 
And then, while earth was wondering, 
He piped an overture to Spring ! 

And lo! his glee 

Took hold on me, 
And many a hope became complete 
Because of one so shy and sweet. 


J. J. BELL. 


Mr. Punch has always had a kindly eye on the smallsters. 
This week he repeats his appeal on behalf of the Hospital for 
Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, W.C., which institution “is 
in urgent need of funds, and must inevitably close its doors very 
soon indeed unless something is done.” The thing to do, of 
course, is to GivE—cheerfully or otherwise. Donations, small or 
large—“ the larger the better,” says Mr. Punch—will be thank- 
fully received on behalf of the “ Ormond Street Hospital Fund” 
by Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., 10 Bouverie Street, E.C. 


The late Lieutenant F. G. Tait, the famous golfer, was the 
eldest son of the distinguished Professor of Natural Philosophy at 
Edinburgh. He had a most attractive personality, and was 
always followed round the Northern links by an admiring crowd. 
Boys ambitious to emulate him some day imitated his style with 
enthusiasm. Older players watched him in the hope of detecting 
some secret knack that might profit them ; and ladies gazed in 
admiration on the handsome figure of the soldier. At St. Andrews 
he was held in a kind of general affection, greatly increased by 
his unassuming manner. So little did he take golf for a serious 
thing that he used to smoke a pipe during important matches, and 
holed many a long putt without concern between the puffs. He 
gave up this practice latterly, possibly out of regard for those who 
could not smoke and play, and did not like to be beaten by one 
who could and did. His feats at golf were many. He was 
credited with a drive of 340 yards over frozen ground at St. 
Andrews. At the first hole at North Berwick he once missed his 
second shot and the ball lay almost buried in the sand beneath the 
steep rocky face of Point Garry, yet with a mighty stroke of the 
niblick he laid the ball on the putting green far up and beyond, 
and holed out with the next shot. In one of the many hard 
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matches he had to go through at Hoylake in 1898 for the Amateur 
Championship, he drove a ball from a lie on the course on to the 
putting green, the carry being credibly stated to be 190 yards. 
In private life he was frank and generous, and beguiled many a 
club-house evening with his performances on the bagpipes. His 
loss to Scotland in golf is irreparable, for there the do-nothing-but- 
play amateur is a rarity, and there is no one left who with such 
intermittent practice as the dead champion gave to the game can 
face all comers so confidently as he did. 


It is pleasant to know that though Dr. Joachim has not found 
it advisable to visit us as usual this winter, he is continuing to enjoy 
excellent health in Berlin. His doctor merely advised him that 
the fatigues and trials of an English winter involved some danger 
to a man of his age—he will soon be entering on his seventieth 
year—and he decided accordingly to stay away for the present, 
though he hopes to visit us once more later on in the year. Dr. 
Joachim has visited England annually, almost without exception, 
for nearly sixty years past. 


Mr. Theodor Frantzen, who has acted as chorus director of the 
Richter choir for over twenty-one years, has been compelled by 
ill health to leave London. Choral works do not figure very often 
in Richter concert programmes, but when they do the performances 
are invariably excellent, thanks largely to Mr. Frantzen’s training. 
Under his direction such works as Brahms’ “ Requiem” and 
“ Schicksalslied,” Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and Mass in D, 
and Berlioz’s “Faust” were prepared from time to time with 
results upon which Dr. Richter never failed to congratulate his 
lieutenant when he came to direct the final rehearsals. It would 
have been pleasant if Mr. Frantzen’s leave-taking could have been 
celebrated by such a performance of some big choral work as Dr. 
Richter had hoped to arrange. But, failing this, the great conductor 
has done a graceful thing by the written tribute he has paid in the 
Times to the services of his old assistant. 


Mr. W. E. Lockhart, of the Royal Scottish Academy, whose 
death was announced last week, was known in London almost 
exclusively as the painter of the 1887 Jubilee picture. It was con- 
sidered better than these rather dull performances usually are. 
He was a landscape painter of some ability, but his figure pictures, 
for which he was most known, were not latterly exhibited in 
England. Twenty years back he exhibited historical pictures at 
the Royal Academy along with Orchardson and Petty. One in 
particular may be remembered of the episode of Gil Blas (so 
much prized for his critical powers) being dismissed as useless by 
the Cardinal on his venturing to disapprove of a sermon. Of late 
years Mr. Lockhart was content with the popularity that Scotland 
does extend to her own painters. Ina lesser degree he was like 
the great McTaggart mystery. You may hear artists from the 
North proclaim McTaggart “the biggest painter in Scotland,” 


yet to us poor Southrons he is absolutely unknown, a kind of solar 
myth. 


The appointment of Mr. Milman to the Chief Clerkship of the 
House of Commons is generally welcomed by members. After 
twenty-nine years of service promotion was fully merited, and the 
announcement that it had been given was the more applauded 
because of somewhat sinister rumours that the office was to be 
given to a well-known Member of Parliament, Mr. Stuart-Wortley. 
Mr. Stuart-Wortley is a very able man, and in every way capable 
of filling important office, but it would have been an evil precedent 
to bestow the Clerkship as a reward for political services. Lord 
Salisbury is to be congratulated on having resisted the advice and 
pressure of certain indiscreet persons, and no one will welcome 
Mr. Milman’s appointment more cordially than Mr. Stuart-Wortley 
himself. 


It is a rather curious circumstance that both Sir Reginald 
Palgrave and his successor should be sons of distinguished his- 
torians. Mr. Milman’s father was the famous Dean of St. Paul’s, 
and author of that “ History of Latin Christianity” which, we fear, 
isamong “the books we imagine we have read.” The Dean’s 
biography has recently been published, and is reviewed in these 
columns this week. Those who knew the new Clerk of the 
Commons will recognise certain characteristics as hereditary— 
notably the thorough and original learning, the gift of polished 
but not malignant sarcasm, and the fine classical scholarship, 
which were among Dean Milman’s happier qualities. Probably 
no one in the House regrets more than Mr. Milman the decline of 
that power of apt literary quotation which once ornamented the 
debates of our Senate. If the two leaders were to bet over a line 
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from Horace, as Walpole and Pulteney did, Mr. Milman might 
hold the stakes and decide the issue ; but Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman has never risen higher than an occasional tag, and 
Mr. Balfour is more likely to quote Kant than Catullus. Should 
the practice return, however, Mr. Milman will, no doubt, become a 
more attentive auditor of the debate. Our only fear for his future 
:; that he will not be able to sleep so comfortably in the right as 
he has done in the middle chair. It is certain that his learning, 
his clearness and decision of mind, his punctual assiduity and 
application, make Mr. Milman a valuable assistant of the House 
of Commons, which he has so long served, and that he will con- 
tinue worthily to maintain the traditions of the Clerks’ Table, which 
has a history and a pride of its own. 


An Inspector of Schools vouches for the following delightful 
Malapropism perpetrated by a boy of fourteen :— 
In Greece a man was not allowed to marry more than one 
wife. This was called monotony. 


Miss Olga Nethersole has been giving her opinions to an 
American contemporary on the art of dressing. Ladies will be 
interested to hear that in her judgment all tea-gowns should be 
made in two separate parts—an under dress and an over dress. 
By this means, she holds, the figure is given a background which, 
being divided from the over dress, retains the curves of the form, 
and allows the lines of the over dress to flow naturally. Further, 
she is strong on the point that corsets should never be worn with 
this style of gown. A coat and skirt of yellow tarpaulin with big 
pearl buttons, which she advocates for yachting-wear, sounds 
original. But the aphorism that “a well-dressed woman is she 
who is dressed as befits the occasion” takes away a good deal of 
the originality. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


GOSSIP FROM ST. PETERSBURG 


St. Petersburg: February 7. 


DEAR F——,—Howare you? We have had thaw and snow here, 
and the streets are in a nice mess. 

The chief ballet dancer, Legnani, took her benefit last Sunday, 
and we all went to see it. The theatre was so crammed that an 
apple could hardly have found its way to the ground, and the 
crowd was the cream of St. Petersburg society. The Tsar, 
Tsarina, Marie Pawlaona and three of the younger Grand Dukes 
occupied the two boxes. One millionaire princess wore a diamond 
collar with emeralds as large as pigeon’s eggs at short intervals, 
and a diamond star as large as one’s hand on her breast. Legnani 
received four or five baskets and bouquets of flowers after each 
act, and an equerry called upon her next day with a diamond 
crescent from the Tsar. She was recalled at least fourteen times 
at the close of the performance, the most enthusiastic of her 
applauders being the Crown Prince—a clean-shaven, fair, tall and 
not un-English-looking young man. The Tsarina was in black, 
and looked very pretty. 

Thirty-one guns to-day led us to believe that yet another 
daughter had been born to the Imperial family, but it turned out 
that we had miscalculated. There were only twenty-nine—z.e. the 
christening of a Grand Duke. The prophecy runs that seven 
daughters will be born and that the Crown will then go to the 
Tsar’s brother Michael. 

The article in the Z7mes, friendly to this country and snubbing 
Germany, has been favourably received, even in the least Anglo- 
phile circles here. People are beginning to see through Germany’s 
double-dealing and the part she is playing in trying to keep 
eternally estranged the greatest land and the greatest sea Powers 
in the world. Germany is, we say here, a nut in the crackers, and 
it only requires a joint pressure to splay her to the four winds— 
commerce, fleet, iron-fist and all. Of course I am now merely 
reflecting what I hear in a purely Russian mz/iew. 

You may be amused by the following, written by two Russian 
girls in one of the chief schools here upon the departure of a much 
ill-used and ill-using pedagogue of French nationality—M’selle 
Bellefils. It might be called “The Dual Alliance at School,” or 
“The Superiority of the Foreign Method of Teaching ,Lan- 
guages” :— 

**C’était, c’était le 12 janvier 
Que notre classe refuse de saluer, 
Et notre mentor trés irritée 
Hors de la classe dut vite s’envoler. 
Et toute la classe se mit 4 crier : 
“A bas la B. ! elle doit donc s’en aller. 
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Pleurez, pleurez, les favorites chassées : 
Vous n’aurez pas 4 qui maintenant vous adresser.’ 


Mais nos cceurs braves sont pleins de fierté, 

Car nous avons dompté Ia Francaise insensée. 

Nous n’irons pas tirer de révérence, 

Car la Russie a vite triomphé sur la France. 

Gloire 4 nous, gloire 4 toute la classe, 

Nous n’aurons plus maintenant celle qui nous menace. 
Et de congés ! 

Ah ! que c’est gai 

De se révolutionner ! 


Ah ! pleurez, pleurez, 
Les favorites éloignées, 
Point de baisers 


Your affectionate E, 


WHERE WATER COSTS tod. A BOTTLE 
Estcourt : December 29, 1899. 

My DEAR ——,— I ama bad one now at corresponding, and 
my present occupation certainly does not offer any great facility in 
that line. Many thanks for your kindly letter to my wife. I 
happened to obtain forty-eight hours’ leave in which to reach the 
coast and to return here to the front. I might have stayed for 
Christmas Day, but I was thinking there might be a scrimmage 
on, and left on Christmas Eve. 

The papers give awful accounts of everything. The home 
papers have only three names correct out of the whole list of the 
train disaster I was wounded in. Most of our company are 
Scots. Out of fifty-nine men all told, three were killed, twenty 
wounded, and ten prisoners. A company of the Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers went out about ninety-six strong and about fifteen 
returned. Eight graves have been found and many were wounded, 
and about fifty taken prisoners, all through the want of care of an 
officer who was attached to the Dublins for duty. Our powers 
that be are to blame for it. All the rottenness of the Boers has 
been proved to the world. They have played a game of duplicity 
for years, even before the Boer rebellion of 1881. Their whole 
object was to oust out Britain from South Africa. I regret to say 
the lesson taught us in 1881 has been lost, for a great deal of the 
slaughter of our men at Colenso was caused by the officers 
advancing to the Boer position in close formation in range of 
both big gun and rifle fire, with no cover ; ten guns were lost on our 
side, and it was awful to see the poor chaps carried past, many 
in extremis. 

Lord Roberts’ son is buried about a hundred yards off, and 
four Inniskillen Fusiliers, one Devon, one Queen’s, and one 
Thorneycroft’s Mounted Infantry. I brought up some roses and 
other plants and put them on the graves; two bushes are doing 
nicely, a blush and a yellow rose on Lieutenant Roberts’ grave. 
It is sad to think of the gallant old General’s only son being put 
to rest in a hole, sewn in a blanket. The funeral service was 
brief—the same as the others. If ever there were angels on this 
earth, the four nursing sisters are who attended one and all of the 
wounded on that day. 

The country is dry, and I have seen 2s. 6d. given for three 
bottles of water. The supply comes about twenty miles from 
Estcourt ; but the spruits will soon be ful', as the rains are on 
now. 

The Boers are working the mines, and out of several have 
taken 67,000 ounces of gold ; so they have plenty to carry on the 
war, and I hope your friends will make no mistake in subscribing 
to those who have robbed us right and left. All the cattle have 
been looted in the upper part of the colony. We will need all the 
help ourselves for the wounded, widows, and orphans. 


With kindest regards. Yours sincerely, HE 
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ONE OF DONNE’S SUCCESSORS 


Ir is not only to the England of ‘the Scholar Gipsy ” 
that our fancy tenderly takes wing from the howling life 
which lies about us, ‘‘ with its sick hurry, its divided 
aims.” There is a type of “certain beings eminent in 
their own day ” (yet not at all the sort of wretched eminent 
creatures with whom Mr. Browning held certain famous 
‘‘parleyings”) whose record we behold with eyes grown 
sore with envy. Such was Henry Hart Milman,* Dean 
of St. Paul’s. Dean Milman died thirty years ago. In 
the last year of this so-called nineteenth century, a 
deanery, even an urban deanery, still breathes of peace, 
and how much better a deanery of half a century gone? 
Not that this Dean shunned the busy part. On the con- 
trary, he lived laborious days. But his life, though zealous, 
was pleasant and dignified. He had few enemies and 
they respected him. He did not shun delights. He never 
knew the awful slogan of the halfpenny paper. ‘‘ Were it 
only for the sake of the allusions to Eton and Oxford in 
the early years of the expiring century,” Mr. Arthur 
Milman tells us that he has been advised that his pious 
task was worth the candle. Allusions to Eton and Oxford 
are excellent material, but the name and type of this 
biographee were cause enough that they should be com- 
memorated. Biographee, by the bye, was a word of Mr. 
Lowell’s. As the author of Od:ter Dicta said quite a long 
time ago, ‘“‘the burly shoulders of the American Ambas- 
sador” must bear the burden of it. Mr. Lowell’s 
shoulders, alas! are burly no longer, and he is gone on a 
farther embassy than to the Court of St. James’s. 

Henry Milman went to Eton in 1802, being then 
eleven, and a King’s scholar. Coleridge was his chum, 
afterward Sir John and father of the late Chief Justice. 
It may interest Etonians to know that in “Tom Thumb,” 
a popular production of the Long Chamber, a future Dean 
of St. Paul’s enacted the Queen of the Giants. The Dean 
in such a part is less foreign than the choice of the 
piece. In 1810 Milman matriculated at Brasenose, and 
some days later read ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake” and found 
it beautiful. He notes that the new Chancellor, Lord 
Grenville, is to be received with poems at his installation. 
‘* Many people write and send odes for others to recite. 
Southey writes for Balliol, Bowles for Trinity.” To the 
installation came ‘‘ Old Sheridan” :— 


It is quite shocking that the author of “The School for 
Scandal,” and one of the first political characters of the 
kingdom, should be denied a Doctor’s gown merely because 
he likes to keep the colour in his face by a plentiful supply of 
port. By the bye, to show them how little he regarded it, 
he got dead drunk and was carried out a corpse from some 
college party. 


This of the junketings young Milman witnessed. In- 
cidentally, he won the Newdigate, the Chancellor’s prize 
for Latin verse, the English and Latin essays, while his 
first class in Classics in 1813 was followed by a Fellow- 
ship in 1815, a year distinguished by other victories. 
The letters from Oxford to his sister are a gold-mine. 
As here :— 


Whom do you think I supped in company with the other 
night? Nolessa person than Wordsworth the Poet. He 
is an odd fish to look at, but a remarkably pleasant man ; a 
great deal of soul in his conversation, but not in the least over- 
bearing. He allowed the faults of his friends Coleridge and 
Southey, particularly the German metaphysics of the former. 
In one place, to be sure, he put me in mind of Sir Fretful ; 
he had been /o/d that the Edinburgh reviewers had honoured 
them with unqualified abuse. 


In 1814 came the allied monarchs to be made Doctors ; 
‘* The Cossacks are to bivouac in Merton meadow.” 

On leaving Oxford Milman awoke to find himself 
famous on the boards. He had written a tragedy called 


* “ Henry Hart Milman, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's.” By his Son, Arthur 
Milman, M.A., LL.D, London: Murray. 16s. 
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‘*‘ Fazio,” and an enterprising manager thought it good 
enough to pirate and produce at the Surrey by the style of 
**The Italian Wife.” 

Milman was ordained by Archbishop Howley in 1816, 
His father had been physician to George III., and he did 
not lack the patronage of Queen Charlotte, but was 
nominated (by John Scott, Lord Eldon, think of it !) Vicar 
of St. Mary’s, Reading, where he wrote ‘The Fall of 
Jerusalem” and other poems famous in their day, and 
those beautiful hymns familiar to most of us from child- 
hood, ‘‘ Ride on! ride on in majesty,” ‘‘ When our heads 
are bowed with woe,” and “ Brother, thou art gone before 
us.” The years have raised a cloud of dust between 
Milman’s poetic reputation and our vision, but he was 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford in 1821. Also he was 
Bampton Lecturer, and wrote articles for Gifford in the 
Quarterly. His ‘‘ History of the Jews,” the first of Mil- 
man’s famous historical works, provoked a storm of 
criticism from the ultra-orthodox, but so they suffer who 
are in advance of their time. The appreciation of Stanley 
and others probably compensated for this, and, despite the 
chill faces of sundry bishops, the rectory of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, was offered by Sir R. Peel to Milman, and 
accepted by him in 1835. Here he was busy and useful, 
doing good work for the Church, writing his ‘ History of 
Christianity ” znéer alia, and here he received notice—that 
notice which is written in the prose of Edward Gibbon— 
of his election to the Club—the club of Johnson. Hallam, 
Macaulay, Sydney Smith, Rogers, and Lord Carlisle were 
his intimates of these days. In 1849 came St. Paul’s :— 


The Deanery was a roomy, comfortable house, standing 
well back in a quiet court behind heavy for/es-cochdres, and 
approached from the churchyard through a narrow archway. 
The noise of the City traffic, deadened by intervening houses, 
was heard only as a continuous murmur, making the quiet of 
the old house the more impressive. At that time, too, between 
the Deanery and river the sleepy courts of Doctor’s Commons 
were still standing, and gave an old-world aspect to the 
surroundings which the march of modern improvements has 
since effaced. 


A murrain on their modern improvements ! 


Radulf de Diceto (says the Dean’s note upon his Deanery) 
built the Deanery of St. Paul’s, inhabited after him by many 
men of letters: before the Reformation by the admirable 
Colet, who may compensate for many names; after the 
Reformation by Alex. Nowell, Donne, Sancroft, Stillingfleet, 
Tillotson, Butler, Newton, Copleston. As a lover of letters 
I might perhaps, without presumption, add another name. 


Is not that a pretty touch? And there in his Deanery 
we will leave the good Dean. There are other good things 
in the succeeding chapters, and remembering another Dean 
on whose knee we have sat in unbreeched youth, we read 
with peculiar reverence a passage on ‘‘ the Two Deans.” 
Staaley’s love for Milman was well known to Stanley’s 
friends. But everyone loved and respected the man whose 
deep-browed, kindly face looks out from the title-page of 
his son’s most pious memoir—no munus inane, by the 
way, but not the least of the good things which Fate has 
brought to Dean Milman. ‘‘ Your father’s place,” wrote 
James Anthony Froude to the biographer, ‘‘ can never be 
filled. The world has lost in him one of its wisest thinkers, 
and I have lost the kindest friend I ever had.” 


AT the present time Mr. Pelham Warner probably plays more 
cricket than any other prominent amateur, and not only is he in 
the front rank as a batsman, but his cheery enthusiasm is invalu- 
able in the field. Pursuing the national sport, he has been a 
globe-trotter, and has recorded his impressions of his five tours in 
South Africa, America, Canada, and the West Indies in a volume 
Mr. Heinemann is about to publish. The book will be profusely 
illustrated, and dedicated to Lord Hawke. The contents will not 
be confined to cricket, and general interest will be aroused by the 
long chat recorded with President Kruger and the views on the 
resources of the West Indies, of which, by the way, Mr. Warner 
is a native and his elder brother one of the foremost politicians. 
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WHY THREE NOVELS SELL 


THERE are booms and Booms ; pressmen determine the former, 
the public the latter. The capable pressman praises a book for 
its intrinsic merit, a factor independent of the strength of its appeal 
to his human nature. But he would not read the book for re- 
laxation unless that appeal were irresistible, and the public, speak- 
ing generically, never does. The public is clever in reading 
between the lines of reviews, and there is, we trust, no author mad 
enough to suppose that such phrases as “faultless technique,” 
“ consummate art,” “ delicate irony,” have ever caused his pub- 
lisher to draw upon his “quire stock.” No, of a new book the 
public simply asks, “ What is it about?” “ Does it end happily 
Little booms cannot become big booms unless these questions are 
answered satisfactorily. 

Now, at the present time, in spite of the depression of the 
book-trade three novels of American origin are booming like 
cannon in our midst. Their names are “Richard Carvel” (1), 
“Janice Meredith ” (2), and “ David Harum” (3). Each of these 
stories has run into a sale of 200,000 copies or more here and in 
America. Why? 

In the first place, note that the two former books contain 
about 200,000 words each, while the last contains about 90,000 
words. Though the public likes poems short it prefers novels 
long. The novel of 30,000 words is now practically unmarketable. 
The great length of “ Richard Carvel” and “Janice Meredith” 
enables their authors to create the effect of time passing, to pre- 
sent a bird’s-eye view of an age, and, above all, to detain and 
engross the average reader. The average reader will live with 
both these books for a week or so; they will be a part of his daily 
life. He will speculate on their developments, debate on the 
conduct they describe. Beside their nimble, passionate, and 
cardinal-tinted puppets, everyday life, filled with small deeds that 
call for little or no gesticulation, will seem bereft of reality. This 
it is to be commonplace. 

Note again that “Richard Carvel” and “Janice Meredith” 
both illustrate the War of American Independence. They flatter 
American amour propre at British expense, and instruct young 
America. Paterfamilias loves an instructive novel, “if you must 
be reading fiction,” he will add contemptuously, “Janice Meredith” 
is indeed an able résumé of the war, and contains a masterly 
portrait of the Cincinnatus of the West. “Richard Carvel” has 
also its brilliant presentation of fashionable life in London in 1770 
to recommend it. Charles James Fox and Horace Walpole 
recover some of their individuality, and the whole scene of glitter 
and extravagance is realised as fully as a virtuous man could 
desire. 

Note, thirdly, how in ali three novels the public is treated to its 
old favourite, the “hero”—the surhomme. True, in “ David 
Harum,” this same surhomme is put into plain clothes, is a banker’s 
clerk ; but his unalterable integrity, united with his gift of singing 
and his complete mastery of horses, constitute, given the inevit- 
able opportunity for distinction, the surhomme of the nineteenth 
century. 

“ Horses !” Allow us to echo that word, for it is another key to 
success in literature. No Englishman could resist “ David 
Harum ” if it were simply on account of its delicious anecdotes of 
horse-dealing. No Englishman could resist “ Richard Carvel” after 
reading the description of his conquest of Lord Baltimore’s 
murderous stallion. 

Women, however, are the first consideration for male readers— 
sweet, wilful, impossibly beautiful women whom black villains 
hopelessly adore and heroes wed on the last page but one. Of 
such are Janice Meredith and Richard Carvel’s Dorothy. Janice 
is a mere shuttlecock, but hers is an entrancing silliness. Both 
have hateful fathers who would sell them ; but in their jeopardy 
and the fever of their wooers they live almost as if we had no 
dearer women alive at hand. 

To “David Harum” attaches the lingering pathos of the 
vanished hand. The titular hero is a real rural type of Central 
New York, set forth with loving fidelity and rare humour. He is 
an almanac in himself and remains a man. Beside him the 
shadowy charm of the heroine evaporates like a dream dreamt 
betwixt sleep and waking. Perhaps this book has come to stay ; 
it is unique, and that were a good reason. Perhaps the others 
have come to stay, but posterity will be comparing them with the 
creations of Weir Mitchell and Fenimore Cooper. 


(1) “Richard Carvel.” By Winston Churchill. With Illustrations by Carlton T. 
Chapman and Malcolm Fraser. London: Macmillan. 6s. 

(2) ‘‘ Janice Meredith: a Story of the American Revolution.” By Paul Leicester 
Ford. London: Constable. 6s. 

(3) “ David Harum: a Story of American Life.” By Edward Noyes Westcott, 
London: Pearson. 6s, 
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LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


The Loopbole, hedgley, near Paternoster Row: 
February 16, 1900. 


MY DEAR FANNY,—Twenty-six years before Rudyard Kipling 
entered this ‘‘vale” a man was born in Albany in the State of 
New York who brought together three remarkable gifts—the 
supremely difficult art of doggerel, the unconscious art of appro- 
priation from all that’s fair and delicate, which we call poetry, and 
the proselytising art of narrative, which is the art of life itself. 
And now his English publishers have put forth the tenth and, ac- 
cording to the advertisement, the last volume of his Complete 
Works (1), a portly tome containing sixteen stories full of invention 
and humour. Here you look at the sierras through the honest, 
eager eyes of gentlemen diggers ; there you tremulously watch 
three schoolboys travel on an avalanche as Munchausen once did 
onabomb. Or you wander into a little German duchy, and con- 
template, aghast, the journalist making love to the Princess whom 
he thinks is a dairymaid; or, again, you follow the idyll of the 
camp preacher and the bewitching little Spanish “ Roman” whom 
he thought to convert, but who, to the consternation of his Deacon, 
converted him. And who is your conductor? He has an intimacy 
of local colour that reminds you of Cable, a cosmopolitanism that 
Harold Frederic might have envied ; and through all a poetic 
wistfulness, unstudied odours of mignonette and pine. And his 
name is Bret Harte. 

But I must whisk you forthwith to a very different subject. 
Another book about Ruskin has just come out, and this time it is 
by Mr. M. H. Spielmann (2), who was a friend of the great man. 
He is to be congratulated on being able to print in his volume an 
article on “ The Black Arts” which Ruskin contributed to the 
Magazine of Art “on his own initiative” when Mr. Spielmann 
assumed the editorship of that periodical. It was not with the 
arts by which Mothers Chattox and Demdike wrought so ill that 
Ruskin dealt, but the canny arts of pen- and wash-drawing, to the 
progress in which his attention was drawn while walking in the 
Strand in October 1887. The lesson was not lost, for, referring to 
a pen-sketch by Dr. John Brown, he writes :— 


“ No one has pleaded more for finish than I in past time, 
or oftener, or perhaps so strongly, asserted the first principle 
of Leonardo, a good picture should look like a mirror of the 
thing itself. But now that everybody can mirror the thing 
itself—at least the black and white of it—as easily as he 
takes his hat off, and then engrave the photograph, and steel 
the copper, and print piles and piles of the thing by steam, 
allas good as the first half-dozen proofs used to be, I begin 
to wish for a little less to look at, and would, for my own 
part, gladly exchange my tricks of stippling and tinting for 
the good Doctor's gift of drawing two wire-haired terriers 
with a wink.” 


Can it be that Ruskin was on his way to be reconciled with 
the Impressionists? But neither Gath nor Askelon must know 
the answer to this. Mr. Spielmann’s brief biography is written in 
his usual bright, easy, and chatty style, and is enriched by 
personal reminiscences. Ruskin’s dramatic criticism was both 
naif and amusing. In conversation with Mr. Spielmann, he said, 
“I call that charming little play of ‘School’ entirely immoral, 
because the teaching of it is that a man should swagger about in 
knickerbockers, shoot a bull, and marry an heiress.” Ruskin’s 
charities were endless (he gave £17,000 away to his relations 
when he came into his patrimony) ; but “the idea of a funeral 
was abhorrent to him,” and even “ the deepest regard and respect ” 
would not induce him to attend the late Duke of Albany’s. A series 
of very interesting portraits, including thirteen portraits of 
Ruskin, contribute to make Mr. Spielmann’s monograph a desirable 
possession for every devout Ruskinian. 

In this sensible age (note how I fly off on a tangent !) Pro- 
testant young ladies can read books written from a Roman 
Catholic standpoint without fear of persecution. And indeed what 
is essentially beautiful and memorable in the life of Saint Francis 
of Sales (3), the founder of the congregation called “ The Visita- 
tion of St. Mary,” is sheer saintliness. He was born in 1567 and 
died in 1622. By an unhappy paradox, embued thovgh he was 
with the love of God, he fell somewhere about his eighteenth year 
a victim to the idea that he was an object of hatred to Him, and 
“ doomed to hate Him to all eternity among the damned.” His 
spiritual recovery was triumphant and final; his trial had only 
proved a depth of devotion well expressed in the hymn :— 


“‘ My God, I love thee ; not because 
I hope for heaven thereby.” 
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This singleness of love was the keynote of his life. We are told 
that, feeling a draught one day, he was about to shut the door, but 
returned to his seat leaving it still open. “There are so many 
little children peeping at me through it,” he explained, “that I 
have not the courage to shut it in their faces.” On another occa- 
sion he said to a bitter detractor,“ should like you to know that, 
if you tear out one of my eyes, I shall look affectionately at you 
with the other.” He became Bishop of Geneva, but any advance- 
ment of him was a violence done to his extreme humility. Yet he 
had courage, and was a good swordsman—a match for more than 
one. He, moreover, repeatedly incurred the risk of assassination. 
His friendship with St. Jane Frances de Chantral, who was his 
principal coadjutor in founding the Visitation, is an unsullied 
record of intercourse of strong souls. Believe as you may the 
legend that they saw one another in visions before they met. He 
was not a miracle-saint ; his life was his teaching. Fénelon is 
said to have derived from his style, which perhaps is best studied 
in the “ Traité de Amour de Dieu.” Read his life in the volume 
I have just skimmed for you, and do not let your temper run 
away with you when you find him (p. 34) in accord with the 
oppressors of Protestants. In essence a gentler spirit never 
breathed. 

In the communion of saints are persons of every creed, and so 
it is by no means inappropriate to pass from St. Francis of Sales 
to a worthy Quaker who was born in 1639, about seventeen years 
after the Roman Catholic’s death. Zhe History of Thomas 
Ellwood (4), to the new edition of which Mr. Crump contributes 
a thoughtful and scholarly introduction and many useful notes, is 
the frank autobiography of the friend of Milton, who suggested 
“Paradise Regained,” after reading in MS. “that excellent poem 
which he entituled ‘ Paradise Lost.’” We only read of St. Francis 
of Sales being whipped once as a child, and that for a fault of 
which he voluntarily accused himself ; but Ellwood stoutly avers 
that “few boys in the school wore out more birch than I.” But 
he was not long in finding grace, and one watches with breathless 
interest his emancipation from the “evil customs which had 
sprung up in the night of darkness and general apostasy from the 
truth ”—such, for instance, as the wearing of “ unnecessary 
trimmings of lace, ribbons, and useless buttons”; uncovering in 
the presence of mortals, and “the corrupt and unsound form of 
speaking in the plural number to a single person.” What a 
curious story is this of Ellwood’s! Think of a father flying on 
his son of twenty “ with both his fists,” and that at family prayers ! 
Yet such was the treatment Thomas unprotestingly received on 
one occasion from his godly parent. His conscientious scruples 
against removing his “ hive,” or hat, seem to have been acontinual 
source of vexation. He was a frequent inmate and visitor of gaols, 
and his description of a whipping with “ knotty holly rods,” which 
a Friend incurred for refusing to do a punishment incurred for 
working on Sunday, is bloodcurdling. The combination of firm- 
ness and self-restraint demanded by the Quaker ideal was strongly 
exemplified in Ellwood, who was able at will to repress a fighting 
temperament to the point of what we should call humiliation. 
His vigorous Muse, however, did some fighting on her own 
account, as in the lines— 


“ Numbers fall short to reckon up the crimes 
Which are the recreations of these times.” 


He married in 1660, and the very day after made his wife his heir. 
It is pleasant to read of such a typical Quaker match as this was, 
full of good will and righteous thinking. And yet there is some- 
thing lacking. What is it? Passion? But is not to “hunger 
and thirst after righteousness” enough? And that is what this 
same droll, but brave and honourable, Thomas Ellwood did. 
Wherefore we name him with Penn and Fry and all that glorious 
company. Thy sober, 
B. ROUSER. 

(1) “The Complete Works of Bret Harte.” Collected and Revised by the Author. 
Vol. X. : “Tales of Trail and Town.” London: Chatto & Windus. 6s. 

(2) “ John Ruskin: a Sketch of his Life, his Work, and his Opinions, with Persona 


Reminiscences.” By M. H. Spielmann. Together with a Paper by John Ruskin 
entitled ‘‘ The Black Arts.” London: Cassell. 5s. 

(3) “‘Saint Francis of Sales.” By A. De Margerie. Translated by Margaret 
Maitland. With a Preface by G. Tyrrell, $.J. London: Duckworth. 3s. 

(4) “‘ The History of the Life of Thomas Ellwood.” By His Own Hand. Edited 
by C. G. Crump. London: Methuen. 6s. 


Oh, how many new foes has Truth! My heart bleeds when 
I see the brood of owls that now wink round the light.— Schi//er. 


“No soul,” says the philosopher, “ wilfully misses truth.” No, 
nor justice either, nor wisdom, nor charity, nor any other excel- 
lence. It is essential to remember this continually ; it will make 
you gentler with everyone.—Marcus Aurelius. 
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REVIEWS 


AN UNKNOWN LAND 


“Southern Arabia.” By (the late) Theodore Bent, F.R.G.S., 
F.S.A., &c., and Mrs. Theodore Bent. London: Smith, 
Elder. 18s. 


Or the few regions of the inhabited earth that may still be 
classed as impenetralia, Southern Arabia is one. Like another 
region, that of Thibet, “the forbidden land,” it owes its seclusion 
to the intense fanaticism of the people. To the late Mr. Bent, a 
born wanderer who year after year visited obscure regions of the 
earth, such as the ruined fortress-cities of Mashonaland, or the 
sacred city of the Ethiopians at Axum, it presented a great 
fascination, and he devoted no less than four campaigns to 
attempts to reach the one historically important region of the 
spice and frankincense land of Hadhramant. The last expedition, 
that to the Fadhli coast, cost him his life. Stricken with fever 
and worn out, the party reached Aden, and Mr. Bent died a few 
days after his return to England. The task of editing the journals 
of the several expeditions fell upon Mrs. Bent, who humbly 
describes herself as the chronicler of the party, an office she 
certainly ably filled. The result of this labour of love is contained 
in the volume before us. 

To the traveller and the archeologist the record will be 
disappeinting—for the results were small. Blind fanaticism pre- 
vented the travellers from entering the once flourishing region 
of the Hadhramaut or “ Valley of Death.” The nature of this 
fanaticism is well shown by the following incident :— 


As we halted at a well outside of the town, whilst the 
various!members of the caravan collected, we overheard a man 
chide a woman for drawing too much water from a well, ta 
which she replied : “ We have to wash our town of the infidel 
to-day.” 


If the archzological results were scanty, they were amply com- 
pensated for by the rich material coming essentially from the 
chronicles of Mr. Bent, who possessed in a marked degree the art 
of knowing what to tell and how to tell it. Lady Burton, in her 
charming work on the “ Inner Life of Syria,” made us acquainted 
with the harem life of Damascus, where the Moslem life had come 
in contact with European manners. In the wild regions of the 
Hadhramaut the author found the pure, unadulterated Islam ; 
superstitious, fanatical, and consequently rich in matter for the 
student of sociology. The harems of the wild mountaineers were 
open to her, and a curious description she gives of the inmates. 
She says :— 


Arab girls, before they enter the harem and take the veil, 
are a curious sight to behold. Their bodies and faces are 
dyed bright yellow with turmeric. On this ground they paint 
black lines with antimony over their eyes ; the fashionable 
colour for the nose is red ; green spots adorn the cheeks, and 
the general aspect is grotesque beyond description. 


Notwithstanding this gorgeous colouring, the Hadhrami women 
cause considerable trouble to their lords and masters. ‘“ Our 
wives,” said Sultan Saleh, “are like servants, and try to get all 
they can out of us; they have no interest in their husband’s 
property, as they know that they can be sent away at any time.” 
Here is another curious picture ;— 


The palace, at Muscat, is entered by a formidable door 
decorated with large spiked bosses of brass. This opens into 
a small court, which contained at the time of our first visit the 
most imposing sight of the place—namely, the lion in his 
cage—into which Feysul was in the habit of introducing 
criminals of the deepest dye; to be devoured by this lordly 
executioner. Opposite to this cage of death is another, a low 
probationary cage, which, when we were there, contained a 
prisoner stretched out at full length, for the cage is too low to 
admit of a sitting posture. From this point he could view the 
lion’s cage, and he might contemplate what would happen to 
him if he continued to pursue his evil ways. 


In that portion of the work which deals with visits to the 
Eastern parts of the Arabian peninsula, the authors describe that 
strange Mohammedan sect, the W’ahabi—the Puritans of Islam— 
who, according to Mrs. Bent, “allow no internal decorations to 
the house, no smoking, no wine, only perpetual coffee and prayers. 
Some of the W’ahabi even prohibited the coffee.” 

The search for the unexplored, which Mr. Bent so ardently 
pursued, must have been gratified by his residence in the island of 
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Sokotra, of which we have a most graphic and interesting descrip- 
tion. Considering the painful circumstances under which this 
work appears, the authors have given us a most valuable and 
interesting chronicle of pure and adulterated Moslem life. May 
we hope for more? The maps prepared by an Indian Govern- 
ment surveyor are especially valuable, as they deal with practically 
unknown regions. 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S GAUL 


By M. Betham- 
75. 6d. 


“ Anglo-French Reminiscences, 1875-1899.” 
Edwards. London: Chapman & Hall. 


Miss BETHAM-EDWARDs, as a staunch Protestant (the fixed 
epithet is distinctly s¢aunch), deals much in denunciations of 
French “Society so-called” and of the Scarlet Woman; of 
Clericalism and the military ; above all, of the blighting influence 
of convents, It is only of a piece, therefore, that she should 
enlarge on the “orthodoxy” of a Wesleyan tradesman who 
inhabits Reims, and quote smileless his rebuke of ifs Archbishop 
for breaking the Sabbath by paying him a call. “M. Holden,” 
said the venerable functionary, clasping his hand, “you have 
taught me a lesson that I shall remember till my dying day.” 
However, we are introduced to a not unattractive schoolmistress, 
oddly characterised as “chaste comme Diane !” as well as to that 
departmental Hampden, Dr. Guépin of Nantes, on whom the 
“delators and sdirri” of Napoleon III. still would “ cast sheep’s 
eyes” (p. 12), and who is credited with the maxim, attractive 
above his measure, “ Aimer, cest vivre; étre aimé, c’est vivre 
encore.” 

But the revelation which justifies the book is the real Tartarin : 
Bombonnel of Burgundy, the dumpy and noseless franc-tireur, 
the panther-slayer, the original vastly more interesting than 
Daudet’s copy, save that he is not of Tarascon. Tartarin with a 
price of £1,000 on his head ; Tartarin murdering unarmed Prus- 
sians; Tartarin eulogised by Victor Hugo (“A few more Bom- 
bonnels, and soon not a Prussian would be left on this side of the 
Rhine”) ; Tartarin, finally, presented by M. Grévy’s Government 
with a hunting ground, some hundreds of acres of forest in Algeria, 
on which to establish a Limited Liability Panther-hunting Com- 
pany! The Grand Rendez-vous de Chasse, Cabaret et Pension, 
where partridges were more plentiful than panthers (what, after 
all, does Miss Betham-Edwards or M. Bombonnel mean by 
panthers ?), and drags full of tourists than either ; where yet there 
remained one magnificent lion, which used to drink at a stream in 
the grounds, and was never disturbed, because it “ faisait la gaieté 
de l’établissement” ! We thank Miss Betham-Edwards for in- 
troducing us to a man of whom we propose to know more. 

And which is the more French: the blameless Guépin, or the 
festive, if occasionally murderous, Bombonnel? There is no doubt, 
at all events, of Miss Betham-Edwards’ insularity. 


TWO FRIENDS 


Lamb and Hazlitt. Further Letters and Records ‘hitherto 
Unpublished.” Edited by William Carew Hazlitt. London: 
Elkin Mathews. 4s. 6d. 


WRITES Charles Lamb to Joseph Hume, December 29, 1807: “I 
always spell plumb-pudding with a 4, p-l-u-m-b—I think it reads 
fatter and more suetty.” There you have sheer nonsense hanging 
on a grain of logic. And what follows? Though you had never 
made a companion of Elia, you are almost a chum of Lamb. As 
for the saying, it might have been uttered in 1897, Lamb is 
present at your Christmas board ever after. The habit of being 
human in every least thing is, as it were, a loving stake offered on 
the permanence of humanity, and is richly rewarded in this our 
world, though it may not obtain in heaven, The association of 
Lamb in the title of a book is, indeed, quite enough to inspire one 
with a wish to read it, and we opened Mr. Hazlitt’s volume with 
lively interest. It is, indeed, of uncommon interest. It consists 
of a bundle of family papers which Mr. Hazlitt’s father presented 
to a friend, Mr. Raymond Yates, in 1838, the said bundle having 
been restored to the Hazlitt family by Mr. Yates shortly before 
his death. Among its contents is a second part of the “ Liber 
Amoris” in the form of a lodging-house diary, in which one Sarah 
Walker, a tailor’s daughter, makes herself irresistible to a Mr. F., 
and apparently other gentlemen. 

Hazlitt was badly, though (thanks to another Sarah) not irre- 
mediably, smitten by the same damsel, for he cries :—“ When shall 
I burn her out of my thoughts ?—yet I like to hear about her— 
that she had her . . . ruff on, that she stood or sat, or made some 
insipid remark, is to me a [blessing?] from Heaven—to know 
that she is . . . an idiot is better than nothing.” Next in interest 
to this human document comes the literature that collected about 
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a practical joke of Lamb and Joseph Hume, to the effect that 
Hazlitt was dead and that a bungling impostor was impersonating 
him. What wags they all were to be sure, and what a difference 
there is between Hazlitt, the somewhat goody collegian in training 
for the ministry at Hackney College writing to his father, and 
Hazlitt, the painter-author, replying from 34 Southampton Build- 
ings on the question of his alleged demise! His grandson and 
editor contributes a long introduction and many useful comments 
to the volume. His humour is sometimes, it would seem, of the 
unconscious sort. Relating how at Paris in 1824 the Duchesse de 
Noailles “ received” in her bedroom, “ the adjoining apartments 
full of company and lacqueys who also played at cards,” Mr. 
Hazlitt adds : “ There was none of the stiffness of an English 
ceremony of the same class.” 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THE MOUNTAIN 


Being the Autobiography of a 
London : Unwin. 


“From the Alps to the Andes. 
Mountain Guide.” By Mattias Zurbriggen. 
Ios. 6d. 


IT is almost universally admitted that the climber, like the poet, 
is born, not made ; and yet nothing in Zurbriggen’s early circum- 
stances foreshadowed his future calling. Beginning as a goat- 
herd at forty centimes a day, he was promoted stable-boy at 
Sierre, and then worked by turns as miner, smith, navvy and 
tasselmaker at Chandolin, Vallorbes, Loéche and elsewhere. He 
has served in the Swiss militia, has been postilion of a diligence, 
has hunted in Africa, and kept shop at Macugnaga. Not till he 
was thirty did he make his first important ascent—that of Monte 
Rosa—in 1886. Butsince then his career has been one continuous 
triumph, and his expeditions to the Kara Koram Himalayas with 
Sir Martin Conway, and to New Zealand and South America with 
Mr. FitzGerald, have made his name familiar to Cockneys who 
have never been higher than Primrose Hill. The practical hints 
of the great expert may be briefly summed up: Keep an eye on 
falling stones; never cross a couloir in the afternoon; work 
gingerly at a cornice; wear heavy clothes, however hot you 
may be at starting. This is easily said, but Zurbriggen has 
the courage to enforce his doctrine, and this accounts for 
much of his success. With the possible exception of Mummery, 
a miracle of intrepidity, Zurbriggen is the boldest of men. Yet 
prudence is his chiefest virtue. He leaves nothing to chance or 
luck, studies each mountain as a general studies the enemy’s 
position, notes each climber’s capabilities, assumes every respon- 
sibility, and withstands his employers when he sees them at fault. 
This enlightened despotism is justified by its results. Only once 
has Zurbriggen come near a disaster—on Mount Sefton in the New 
Zealand Alps, which he reckons as the most dangerous climb in 
the world. The illustration on p. 161 tells its own tale ; but all’s 
well that ends well. 

There is little left for him to do. Now that Mummery has 
gone, he has no match at rocks nor can any Oberlander touch 
him at a glacier. He has had a peak in New Zealand named 
after him, and he has humbled Aconcagua. His one ambition is 
to plant his ice-axe on Mount Everest and, with health and op- 
portunity, he may be backed to do it. Meanwhile this modest, 
simple story of his astonishing feats is heartily welcome. 
Misled by a similarity of names, many readers of newspapers have 
supposed that Zurbriggen was killed on the Alps last summer. 
The present interesting volume proves the most famous of guides 
to be very much alive indeed. 


THE COMMENTARIES 


“ Czesar’s Conquest of Gaul.” By T. Rice Holmes. London: 


Macmillan. 21s. 


FoR most men Cesar is so closely associated with painful recol- 
lections of attempts to overcome the tricks of the subjunctive, 
the formulz of Latin grammar, that he is rarely read by them in 
later life. Mr. Rice Holmes has done all that zeal can do to 
redress this manifest injustice, and the result of his labours is pre- 
sented in a volume of over eight hundred pages. His learning is 
remarkable, his reading is wide as well as deep, his enthusiasm is 
almost boundless; and, as he adds to his other gifts that of 
spirited narrative, his introduction of a hundred and fifty pages is 
as good as it well can be. If the writer could have stayed his pen 
at this point, all would have been for the best. But, unfortunately, 
there is no problem too intricate, no point too trifling for Mr. Rice 
Holmes, and, with incredible energy, he handles each as though it 
were the most important question in the world. Is Czsar’s 
credibility impeached? Straightway Asinius Pollio, Orosius, Max 
Eichheim, General Warnery, and a host more who are not ’ 
powder and shot, are solemnly brought to account. Where w 
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Cassius defeated by the Tigurini? What were the mwusculi used 
by Vercingetorix, and what the /es/udines of the Nervii? When 
did Ariovistus arrive in Gaul? Was Dumnorix Vergobret of the 
fEdui? How was the agger constructed? How long was Cesar 
on the march from the Aisne to Noviodunum? Where were the 
Usipetes and Tencteri defeated? To all these inquiries, and to 
many more, Mr. Rice Holmes applies himself with results that 
often yield a good deal more light than sweetness. 

Surely the simplest plan would have been to omit all reference 
to theories that are obviously absurd, to be more sparing of notes 
and references, and to have kept the volume within a reasonable 
compass. As it is, a certain lack of sense of proportion goes far 
towards spoiling a very able and thorough piece of work. But we 
hasten to add that this second part, for all its prolixity and diffuse 
discourses, is very lively reading, if only for the faithful way in 
which the author deals with a friend whose views differ from his 
own. It will doubtless be studied and discussed with some corre- 
sponding heat by counter experts, scholars, soldiers, pundits, 
and specialists in military history. 


ART METHODS OF THE QUATTROCENTO 


“The Book of the Art of Cennino Cennini.” A Contemporary 
Practical Treatise on Quattrocento Painting, translated from 
the Italian, with Notes on Medizval Art Methods, by 
Christiana J. Herringham. London: George Allen. 6s. 


ENGLISH readers have at length the opportunity of studying 
Cennino’s treatise in its definitive form. It was translated some 
fifty years ago by Mrs. Merrifield from Tambroni’s incomplete 
original, the only text available till the printing of the Riccardiana 
and the Laurentiana manuscripts by the Milanesi in 1859. The 
later and fuller edition, containing sixteen chapters that had gone 
astray from the Vatican copy, has already served as the basis of 
Ilg’s German version, and is naturally adopted in the excellent 
rendering which Miss Herringham has just published. Cenniro 
points out the limitations of his own work when, after advising the 
pupil to be deaf to those who allege that they learned painting 
without a master’s guidance, he adds : “‘I give you this very book 
as an instance: though you may study it day and night you will 
never do anything unless you have some practice with a master.” 
Not being a quack, he does not pretend to transfigure a mechanic 
into an artist, and he never wearies of repeating that example is 
better than precept. The real value of his notes consists not so much in 
the exposition of general principles as in the accumulation of recipes 
and processes, such as are given by Alessio, Armenini, and Pacheco. 
How to cut stars and fix them on walls ; how to indent on cloth of 
gold ; what kind of bones are proper for priming panels ; how to 
preserve the tails of the minever from being moth-eaten ; these 
and other similar studio secrets are Cennino’s constant preoccu- 
pation. Besides initiating us in the technical methods of Giotto, 
Fra Angelico, and Botticelli, Cennino gives an interesting account 
of tempera-painting, the connecting link between fresco and oils, 
which has been revived in our time by Mr. Spencer Stanhope ; 
and since his explanations are not always as luminous as might 
be wished, Miss Herringham has done good service by gathering 
together (pp. 194-209) the main points of his directions, and 
giving us the result of her own experiments. 

In her learned summary of the “ Trattato’s” pedigree, Miss 
Herringham traces the connection between Byzantine and early 
Italian art methods through the Lucca manuscript, the “ Mapp 
Clavicula,” the “Schedula” of the German monk Theophilus, 
and the “ Hermeneia” which was unearthed by Didron. The 
introduction and appendices are full of valuable matter, and the 
volume is an excellent example of what editing and translation 
can be in competent hands. 


TWO “HISTORICALS” AND ANOTHER 


“Via Crucis.” By F. Marion Crawford. London: Macmillan, 
6s. 


Mr. MARION CRAWFORD'S skill in his craft by no means 
deserts him in this story. He calls it a Romance of the Second 
Crusade, and although we do not consider it to have the true 
distinction of romance, nor that the Second Crusade, as depicted, 
makes any great appeal to the reader, still the author's power of 
narrative and fine instinct for what is interesting in character and 
action ensure that no one will lay the book away unfinished. 
Gilbert Warde, the hero, is one of those probably impossible young 
monsters of purity who do not know when a woman is making love 
to them. Tosucha pass does it come with Queen Eleanor of 
France in her passion for him, that she has to kiss him three times 
of her own motion, and even then he makes no response. There 
may have been such youths bred in England in the time of the 
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Second Crusade, but from all we have read that is not the period 
when we should have expected them to flourish. There is a maid, 
of course, to whom this youth is deeply attached. Her, Queen 
Eleanor invites to her Court, and then there ensues a struggle of 
love between the two women for the hero’s favours, in which 
struggle consists the true interest of the story. Add that Gilbert 
Warde is of mighty valour, strength, and prudence, and you have 
your so-called romance. The sentiments of the rival women, 
however, are very modern indeed, and only the elaborate anti- 
quarian detail and historical disquisitions remind the reader of 
the period of the story. Nevertheless, the tale is interesting 
in Mr. Crawford’s old successful way, and there is nothing in 
it to cause his admirers to abate a jot of their respect for him. 


“One Queen Triumphant.” By Frank Mathew. London: John 
Lane. 6s. 


We are not of those who think an author should be deterred 
from writing stories on old themes by fear of the word “ hackneyed.” 
We rather impute it to Mr. Mathew for courage, therefore, that he 
has founded his story on the Babington plot in favour of Mary 
Queen of Scots ; and we proceed simply to consider the value of 
his work. To our thinking, the historical element in it weighs it 
down. To say that his Mary is not our Mary is perhaps little, 
but to record our opinion that she is not interesting is to the critical 
purpose. Wedo say that of his Queen Mary, and, regretfully also, 
of his Queen Elizabeth. A number of historical “ tags” are dragged 
into the dialogue, and quite an armoury of contemporary detail. 
The effect is merely to make the machinery creak audibly. The 
dialogue has a “jumpy,” disconnected character, causing the 
reader to think for very little purpose. The book, in fine, is a bold 
essay which fails of its object because the depiction of the higher 
historical characters lacks creative imagination, and the minor 
personages, dulled by contrast, do not arouse the interest which 
they might otherwise excite. Mr. Mathew’s undoubted gifts as a 
novelist do not, we think, show well in the historical vein. 


“The Lion and the Unicorn.” 
London: Heinemann. 6s. 


By Richard Harding Davis. 


Under this title a dish of eight short stories is served up to us 
by Mr. Davis, and we cannot say that any of them is particularly 
moving or humorous. The American young man, we think, should 
be made to do something to justify the peculiar position he has 
attained to in fiction. Saying things in books—as in the world— 
does not go very far ; and when his doings have to be eked out 
by melodramatic sentiments and situations beyond the license 
even of the theatre, the reader is apt to weary of him. We like 
“The Vagrant” best of this present batch of tales, though the 
character so named remains a quite unexplained mystery. The 
ingenious situation devised seems to us to have far greater 
possibilities. 


THE POPULAR MIND 


“ The Psychology of Socialism.” By Gustave Le Bon. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 


M. GUSTAVE LE Bown adds another to the two goodly volumes he 
has written respecting the Popular Mind and the influence of the 
psychology of peoples on their evolution. “The Psychology of 
Socialism” is a bright and interesting book, written with vivacity 
and insight, and full of delightfully suggestive asides, Socialism, 
in M. Le Bon’s view, is an excrescence and not a solution, and he 
traces the influences that produce it and the state of mind which is 
its seed-bed. He sees in the decay of modern religious beliefs the 
supreme opportunity for socialistic propaganda, he recognises a 
tendency on the part of Socialism itself to assume the character 
and the guise of a religion. 


It is not [he says] by the faint light of reason that the 
world has been transformed. While religions, founded on 
chimeras, have marked their indelible imprint on all the 
elements of civilisations, and continue to retain the immense 
majority of men under their laws, the systems of philosophy 
built on reason have played only an insignificant part in the 
life of nations, and have had none but an ephemeral existence. 
They, indeed, offer the crowd nothing but arguments, while 
the human soul demands nothing but hopes. 


Since M. Le Bon’s book was written much has happened in the 
public life of this country that compels us to look upon Socialism 
with a diminished interest. But all the permanent factors remain, 
and the time will come when we shall be able to turn to pages 
like these for refreshment, stimulation, and warning. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


Q. WuaT Profession are you of? 

A. lama Christian and a souldier. 

Q. Is it Lawfull for Christians to be souldiers ? 

A. Yea doubtlesse : we have Arguments enough to war- 
rant it. 


These are the opening lines of “ The Souldiers Catechisme : Com- 
posed for the Parliaments Armie,” a reprint of which—facsimiled 
from one of the only two copies known to exist—has just been 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock under the title of ‘ Cromwell’s 
Soldier's Catechism.” According to the Rev. Walter Begley, who 
contributes a preface, the booklet has lain perdu for at least 200 
years. Writing of it in 1684, however, one John Turner says :— 
“It was without question none of the meanest instruments in 
bringing his (Charles II.’s) royal father to the block.” Mr. Stock’s 
facsimile is bound, not in khaki, but in undyed calf, with the 
rough side out. Who, we wonder, will present copies to Messrs. 
Stead, Courtney, and Hocking ? 


Perhaps the most interesting of the late Professor W. D. 
Geddes’ works was “ The Problem of the Homeric Poems” (1878). 
In that work the Professor frankly acknowledged that, contrary to 
his early prepossessions, he was driven to consider “ Mr. Grote’s 
view regarding the composite structure of the Iliad as the only one 
scientifically tenable.” Professor Geddes divided the poem into 
two: the “ Achilleid within the Iliad,” and the “surrounding in- 
teguments,” and these he held to be the work of two distinct 
authors. The dual representation of Ulysses, Hector, and 
Helen furnished his three leading arguments. The discussion 
is oddly reminiscent of that of the Jehovite and Elohite elements 
in Genesis, which Colenso so powerfully threshed out. 


“ How to Beat the Boer : a Conversation in Hades.” Conver- 
sationalists : Washington, Samuel Johnson, Thomas Carlyle, C. S. 
Parnell, Lord Randolph Churchill and Aylward—a Fenian. 
Author: Mr. Frank Harris. Publisher: Mr. Heinemann. Price 6d. 
Just before the ringing down of the curtain Lord Randolph 
Churchill is made to remark, “ You believe, then, that the forma- 
tion of a corps of five thousand marksmen would be enough to 
give England the victory?” Aylward (“‘a Fenian”) answers, “I 
do” ; Lord Randolph Churchill says, “‘ Then you'll get your corps 
of marksmen,” and Carlyle says, “ What an Englishman you are, 
after all, Mr. Aylward!” Since the issue of Mr. Harris’ pamphlet, 
another conversation has taken place “in Hades.” This is how 
it ran :— 


WASHINGTON : Who is Mr. Frank Harris? 

SAMUEL JOHNSON: Sir, I do not remember the name. 

THOMAS CARLYLE: He has not got here yet. 

C.S. PARNELL: I knew him on the Sa¢, —. 

LoRD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: So did I, 

AYLWARD: Ha, ha, ha! 

SHAKESPEARE : Do you talk of mine host Harris, who is one 
day to publish a certain trifling book? Harris me no Harrises, 
an’ ye love me ! 

Sik GEORGE P. COLLEY: But there is a great deal in what the 
gentleman says about marksmen. 

SERGEANT SMITH: Jus’ so—and where’ll he get ’em? 


About the character of the late Marquis of Queensberry was a 
pathetic halo of wistful Agnosticism. He would not be left in the 
cold. He seemed, if we may venture on a not inapt simile, to be 
trying the handle of the door of a Friends’ Meeting House. Like 
the Quakers, he preferred not to jeopardise the observance of the 
Second Commandment by defining Deity. “The Inscrutable” 
was the term he employed. It is ancient history at this date that 
in 1880 the Marquis was deprived of his seat in the House of 
Lords through the unfavourable vote in Holyrood Palace of the 
Scottish Representative Peers. It was asserted that the Marquis 
had publicly denied the existence of God. Whereupon the Marquis 
published (in 1881), in pamphlet form, a poem entitled “ The 
Spirit of the Matterhorn,” prefaced by some remarks, from which 
we gather that his lordship believed “the creative purpose to be 
the eventual happiness of mankind,” and was inclined to consider 
the soul “the effect of the body,” and as a consequence subject 
to conditions of heredity. The Marquis evidently held Soul and 
Intellect to be one—a heresy which would shock many a Scottish 
peer to this day. The poem itself—which should be interesting 
to those who wish to “derive” the talent of the author of “ The 
City of the Soul”—relates how, sitting beneath the rocks of the 
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Matterhorn, the Marquis, moved by the glories of an Alpine sunset, 
cried out :— 
“Oh! Spirit of eternal truth divine, 
Shed thou thy light upon this soul of mine.” 


The appeal was heard; a spirit came and taught him what, 
perhaps, it is not indiscreet to call neo-Buddhism. 


“ This lesson learn of thy identity. 
It is not thine alone, but part of mine, 
And both a part of the eternal all.” 


The poet’s spirit was mixed with that of his instructress, who, 
taking his deceased brother (one of Mont Cervin’s victims) as her 
theme, elaborated his idea that souls are perpetually combining to 
form fresh individualities, an idea which, of course, destroys the 
orthodox theory of continuity of being. The poet was told he had 
“lived on earth before.” 


The departure of the 17th Lancers for South Africa reminds 
one that that regiment has a very fine history. In his interesting 
record, ‘*The Death or Glory Boys,” which has just been 
published by Messrs. Cassell, Mr. D. H. Parry traces the life- 
story of the regiment, from its formation in 1763 down to last 
year. The 17th Lancers, of course, took part in the Balaclava 
charge, and in this connection Mr. Parry gives us the following 
curious picture :— 


The regiment mustered only 139 strong, but at the last 
moment it received a rather gruesome addition in the person 
of the regimental butcher, John Veigh, who rode up in a 
canvas smock, blood-stained from the shambles, selected the 
better of two spare swords, and, with a short black pipe alight, 
took his place in the ranks. 


Mr. William “Spring-Onions,” who, by the way, was lately 
honoured with a whole leader to himself in the columns of the 
Daily News, has written a war poem. Here is the refrain 
thereof :— 

“ Bah ! how sane creatures in a far-off land 
Can be so brutal, so unmanned, 
For the life of me I can’t understand : 
They’ve raised my ire, I’ll vent my spleen 
On them, the rogues, to insult my Queen.” 


That is the right note. Mr. Onions forwarded his effort to the 
Prince of Wales in order that His Royal Highness “ might not be 
swallowed up through overmuch grief.” Had he been a wise poet 
he would have sent it to the S - p- -- r. (Any good orthographist 
can fill in the missing letters at discretion.) 


Regarding our review of “The Enchanter” a correspondent 
writes thus :—“ Will you allow me to correct an erroneous impres- 
sion conveyed by one of your reviewers in handling Miss Una L. 
Silberrad’s remarkable first novel, ‘ The Enchanter’? Your reviewer 
has wholly missed the point of the story. He makes much of a 
character that Miss Silberrad herself would claim least for, and 
mistakes this mad, abnormal figure for the real enchanter, the hero 
of the story, Nicholas Pycroft, quite a modern enchanter, and more 
to our liking nowadays than the followers of Black Art. Fiction 
has rarely shown us for a long time a character so human, so 
virile, so strong in attraction as Nicholas. Chacun @ son goiit. 


Let the QUAD be a new “terminal magazine,” edited by 
Mr. Colin Scott Moncrieff, and published in Oxford by Messrs, 
Burrows & Doe, and in London by Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. It 
is required to prove that the Q U A D has merit. Superimposed 
on the second of its plane superfices is the following :— 


“We ask you (as our labour’s modest meed) 
Firstly, to buy, and, secondly, to read ; 
Then, having bought and read with kindly eyes, 
Thirdly, and not till then, to criticise.” 


Further on there are sundry pieces of prose (some of them read- 
able), together with sundry passable lyrics, one of them begin- 
ning :— 
“ Descend, my muse, with lyre sublime, 
Descend on perfume-breathing wings, 
And sing, if possible, in rhyme 
The song of Unexpected Things.” 


So that, on the whole, the journal Aas merit. 
monstrandum ! 


QUAD erat de- 
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NOW READY. 
THE WORSHIPPER OF THE 


IMAGE. By Ricuarp Le GaLiienne. Crown 6vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WHAT IS POETRY? An Essay by 


Epsunp Hoxrmes, Author of “ The Silence of Love.” Pott gto. 3s. 6d. net. 


NOTABLE NOVELS. 
THE WHITE DOVE. By W. J. 


Locke, Author of “‘ Idols,” ‘ Derelicts,” ‘* Study in Shadows,” &c. Crown 
8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
“Tt is an interesting story. The characters are strongly conceived and vividly pre- 
sented, and the dramatic moments are powerfully realised." —Morning Post. 
“A moving tale of human passion and a powerful study of conduct and motive.’ 
“ Clever and ee. — tator. Scotsman, 
** A clever story.”—Wo 


ONE QUEEN TRIUMPHANT. 


By Frank Matuew, Author of “ Defender of the Faith,” ‘‘ Spanish Wine,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s 

“4 pleasant historical romance.” —Acadenry. 

“* Mr. Mathew has made Elizabeth a very real figure, and, indeed, has given to the 





whole book a reality which few present-day writers of historical romance a hiev Qoeveere 
* One Queen Triumphant’ is a fine accomplishment, and a story to be read.” 
Daily Mail. 


THE REALIST. By Herserr FLower- 


pew, Author of “A Celibate’s Wife.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

“ One of the cleverest stories that we have read for a long time........Intensely 
nteresting.”—Pall Mail Gazette. 

“* Mr. Flowerdew has written a story of singular ingenuity and dexterous literary 
workmanship.”—Daily Telegraph. 

** A clever book........Presented with skill and with certainty of touch.” 

Daily News. 

“An ingenious, original, and well-written novel. The idea is worked out in a very 
clever and exciting fashion.”—Sfectator. 


THE JUDGMENT OF HELEN. 


By THomas oo, Author of “ Carpet Courtship,” “‘ Mr. Passingham,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

“A more delightful comedy ttan ‘ The Judgment of Helen’ could not be wished 
for........The situation is very cleverly handled, the characters are charming, and play 
their parts to perfection, the dialogue i is as bright as the situations are piquant, and the 
interest and amusement never flag.” —Scotsman. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, Vigo Street, London, W. 





The Westminster Gazette says : 
“* Reading of his trials and triumphs, admirably set forth by Sir 


Herbert Maxwell, of his unerring judgment and prompt decision, we are 
almost tempted to exclaim 


‘OH, FOR AN HOUR OF WELLINGTON,’ ” 


THE 

LARGE 
THIRD 
EDITION 

is now ready of 
Sir HERBERT 
MAXWELL’S 
entirely new 


LIFE OF 
WELLINGTON 


Two vols. royal 8vo. 36s. net. 
In the House of Lords, in 
the Debate on the War, 


E 
MARQUIS OF SALISBURY 
said: — “I do not know’ whether the 
noble Earl has read the ‘ Life of the Duke of 
Wellington,’ recently published, written by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell A MOST ADMIRABLE 
BOOK.” (The Earl of Kimberley: “ YES,”) 
‘Then the noble Earl will have noticed that even so 
dignified, sedate, and sober a body as the Common Council 
of the City of London denounced the rashness and inexperience 
of the Duke of Wellington, and exhorted the Government to 
recall him.” 


NO DIFFICULTY will be experience gnow in getting the 
new “Life of Wellington” FROM the BEST LIBRARIES and 
BOOKSELLERS, as the Third Edition zs NOIV READY 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, 


London: Limited. 





J. M. DENT & CO. 


= . 
The Praise of Gardens: an Epitome 
of the Literature of the Garden-Art. With an Historical Epilogue by ALBERT 
Fores SIEVEKING, F.S.A. With 6 Photogravures and 24 other Illustrations 
from Drawings by G. S. Elgood, R.I., Photographs, and other sources. Large 
crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
MORNING POST.—“ The book makes as delightful reading as the most fastidi ious 
may demand......1t is one of the most delightful anthologies we have ever dipped into. 


The White Rohe of Churches of 


the Eleventh Century: some Pages from the History of the Roman* 
esque Cathedral of Gloucester. By the Very Rev. H. D. Spence, Dean of 
Gloucester. Illustrated in Photogravure, Half-tone and Line. Large crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 
GLASGOW HERALD. —‘* The book is throughout a most attractive as well asa 
most instructive one. 


Natal, the Land and its Story: 


a Geography and History. With Maps. By Roserr Russet, Superintendent 
of Education, Natal. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
WHITEHALL REVIEW.—“ A timely and interesting volume.” 


American Lands and Letters. 


Second Series. By Donatp G. MircHett. With 150 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The period covered in this new volume contains a score of the greatest names 
in our literary history, and Mr. Mitchell's easy but intimate and incisive charac- 
terisations of Hawthorne, Emerson, Holmes, Thoreau, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Bancroft, Poe, and others, are especially notable, in view of the importance of 
the subjects. 

SCOTSMAN.—“ It would be hard to imagine a more pleasing introduction to the 
literary history of the period, and the great American writers thereof.’ 


Leaves from our Tuscan Kitchen; 


or, How to Cook Vegetables. By Mrs, JANET Ross. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
This book gives over 300 recipes for cooking vegetal’ les, macaroni, polenta, &c. 
BOOKMA N.—“ An invaluable book for the housewife, giving many Italian recipes 
apparently unknown to English cooks for preparing vegetables. 


THE ROMANCES OF VICTOR HUGO. 
NEW TRANSLATION. 
In 28 vols. with 84 Etchings by leading French Artists. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net per vol. 


NOW READY. 
Notre Dame. 4 vols. 


The Toilers of the Sea. 4 


A CATALOGUE will be sent to any address on receipt of a postcard. 


J. M. DENT & CO, 29 & 30 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


vols. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


ENLARGED AND CLASSIFIED 
CATALOGUE. 


NOW READY. 
(Over 500 pages 8vo., bound in green cloth.) 


All the Principal Works in Circulation at the Library 


ARRANGED UNDER SUBJECTS, 


Forming a Comprehensive Guide to Notable Publications in most Branches 
of Literature. 


Books of Permanent Interest on POLITICAL and SOCIAL TOPICS, 
the ARMY, NAVY, ARTS, SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, 
SPORT, THEOLOGY, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, and 


FICTION. 
Price is. 6d. 


ALSO A FOREIGN CATALOGUE, 
containing BOOKS in FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, and SPANISH. 


Price is. 6d. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W ; and 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 
And at BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
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THE STRAIN OF WAR 
anita ani x Pietermaritzburg : November to. 


I am beginning to feel the strain of this war terribly. I wish 
Effie and Ella to go home to Scotland, but they will not leave 
here. H—— is having a holiday. His firm’s books are here with 
him; the masters are in Cape Colony. The establishment is left 
as it stood in Johannesburg. K—— has temporary employment 
in the Government Telegraph Department, and we are altogether 
in our own home, and thankful each day passes without the Boers 
coming in. . . . I cannot leave the boys. I will stay with them. 
We have not enough troops yet. Maritzburg is being fortified 
with guns from ships lying at Durban, and the town is crammed 
with refugees ; Durban too, Cape Colony as well; so we have no 
alternative but to remain and trust God will care forus. It’sa 
terrible position, and the English Government are very much to 
blame in being so dilatory in sending troops here, as it was evident 
long ago that war was inevitable. . . . 

I thought all along the British would have no mean enemy to 
encounter, and told the officers that before they left. They only 
laughed at me. Now they are dead. The ruin and sorrow to 
homes are impossible to describe. 
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When the Dutch were leaving Pretoria to fight, the women 
shouted “ Come back dead or victorious.” 

The pay-office is three doors from us, guarded night and day 
by armed soldiers. Any amount of spies are arrested daily, and 
the Dutch here and at the Cape are most disloyal. 

Kruger is smoking his pipe of peace and sipping coffee as if 
all were well, but his day is coming, and a heavy responsibility 
rests on his ample shoulders. His people are living on plunder 
in Natal, every farm being devastated. Every man over sixteen 
will be armed here. Kruger will have a nice little bill to settle 
when the war is over, every shilling of which will have to be paid. 
There is one property (gold-bearing) in Johannesburg for which 
£13,000,000 was refused ; so he has plenty of assets, and it will 
be grand to see the Union Jack floating over Pretoria and 
Johannesburg. Should they shell Pietermaritzburg, the British 
Government would compensate the losers of property. My pre- 
sent home is valued at £1,000, and the old home at £2,000. If 
we are gone, come and take possession. Except the D—— family, 
who never write us, you are my only relative living. 

If spared, I shall write again before Christmas ; but we are in 
a most critical position. Yet we are not worrying, and hope for 
the best. Your affectionate Aunt —— 





PRIVATE SMITH 


THERE'S a worthy Volunteer 
Known as Smith, 


‘LLOYDS BANK LIMITED. 








He’s a patriot, it’s clear, SUBSCRIBED CAP ITAL, 275,000 SHARES OF Le EACH...... se0ee+413,750,000 
Noble Smith ! | (CAPITAL PAID UP. 0.00.48 PER SHARE.0+. 000000: £2,200,000 ) 
y F i i F y D dase qutvecesevasevanceds soneteeens 1,237,500 + 
Ves, a quiet ele a (rE SERV MRE coca casio cs vidas citasestacuansonse 10, 312,509 } 
But an enemy he’d tan ; pt [ig 3)" 8a Cit RR A PA en ERAN 41,375,0c0 
—— 


Deride him if you can, 
Plucky Smith ! 

He is thin upon the crown, | 
Father Smith ! | 

And his chest is slipping down, 
Podgy Smith ! 

His moustache is rather grey, | 

But you wouldn’t like to say 

That the old dog’s had his day, 
Would you, Smith? 

Three cheers for Volunteers 


STATEMEN ; 
Like little Smith ! |, 


CHARLES EDWARD ag ala Esa. 
WILLIAM DE WINTON, Es« 

WALTER RANDOLPH FARQUH AR, Esa. 
EDWARD BRODIE HOARE, Esq., M.P. 
JOSEPH SCRIVENER KEEP, E 

J. ARTHUR KENRICK, Esc SQ.” 

GEORGE BRAITHWAITE LLOYD, Esa. 
RICHARD BORRADAILE LLOYD, Eso. 


Registered Office.......s..eeeeee 
' 
LIABILITIES 


DIRECTORS. 
J. SPENCER PHILLIPS, Esq., Cuairman, 
JOHN CHARLES eA .. SQ. 
SIR THOMAS SALT, 
AUGUSTUS WILL 1AM. ‘SUMME RS, Eso. 
JAMES TOMKINSON, Eso. 
RICHARD VASSAR’ VASSAR-SMIT H, 
GEORGE DUNBAR WHATMAN, od 
ROBERT WOODWARD, Esa. 


Head Office. svsnnenarin coil BIRMINGHAM. 
..72 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


AND “ASSETS ON THE 31st DECEMBER, 18¢9: 

















For our country we've no fears LIABILITIES. 
When she has Smith, |  Subcribed capital (being 275,000 shares of £50 each) ....cceccecsceccccccccceccccscsccecevsescscecs 413,750,000 o 
. : 2 , 5 ae 
We can cultivate our crops, | Capital paid up, viz. 275,000 shares at H8 per share sesseveveveesees Saeeweewee $2,200,000 0 o 
We can bargain in our shops Reserved Fund (after addition from profit as below) ....e..eeeeeeeees ececcccee 1,375,000 0 0 
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Thank Smith ! On Bilis or Notes accepted or endorsed ......++. eccccccesorccece Sredecensedseeseccneeens eee 401,604 15 & 
anks to smith! On Current and other Accounts ..eeseeeeeeeees eseces Wevcceevceseecocece 421,142,895 16 0 
If he’s short, he’s firnily eat On Deposit Accounts at Notice ...+.s.eee- eeecee Cad cordieence Sindiennceee 19,179,712 14 4 ‘ 
’ ’ ails. Gaia ’ ss 49,322,608 10 4, 
Solid Smith ! Liabilities in respect of Customers’ Loans to Brokers, fully secured ........++. ° £426,500 s 
. . ee 
And his calves are growing yet, Profit (including £56,075 16s. 2d. brought forward from last year) ......++.++s £586,949 17 10 
Spri Smith! Less iaterim dividerd for half-year ending June 30, at 174 per cent. per annum 191,240 0 0 
Springy Smith! oes 
For at exercise and drill £395,709 17 10 
; ‘cea ; . 
He’s enthusiastic still, Balance, proposed to be appropriated as follows :— 





Going at it with a will, 


In payment of half year’s dividend to December 31, at 20 per cent. per annum 


£229,000 























| ° Oo 
a | PBR OO PETE FORE oon. ce cescceccccsocccsccccescensvevececconsece 75,090 0 oO 
Puffing Smith! sma off Bank Premises Account.......++++ Litehaditwtantiktacannttess 25,000 oo 
2. . MOGUED BOM soccccerseseancse cc cevececocce MRbRt Meets kane eenn Guam 17,04 6 8 
Though he likes to march to church, | Carried forward to next year ......006 Whi Se ke AeaWndakesereamanseesieciaeee 58,668 11 2 
Sabbath Smith! | = 
He'll not leave us in the lurch, SEES SF 90 mee aie 
> Sra | _ 444,299,303 5 
Proper Smith ! | ASSETS —_—_ 
7 ! 4 ’ - | 
No ! it isn’t all parade, } Cash in hand and with the Bank of England ...ee.eeeeeeeeseeee cree eeeeeeeeee 4£5.477,364 3 0 
With accoutrements displayed ; Sais ei MINIS EOIN Sa asich.se ce ceesdevnsscedvas see aiasseecswecwesens 3:074,411 3 2 
7 os 8,551,775 6 2 
For of real grit he’s made, | Bills of Exchange..... iennonddessdanbes seen eeeeeeen ences hidvedewed eis deaabnimaninneanes ea pati 19 & 
Sterling Smith ! | Consols and other British Government Securities ..........c0seseeeceeeceewes 44 963,486 17 6 
2 nor . Indian and Colonial Government Securities, Corporation Stocks, English} 3,976,667 6 11 
Railway Debenture and Preference Stocks, and other Investments ........ ) — 8,040,154 4 5 


For a moment we'll suppose 
(Listen, Smith !) 

We're invaded by our foes 
(Mark me, Smith !) 

To your home you'll bid good-bye, 

With a moisture in your eye, 

And you'll drive ’em out, or die ! 
Won't you, Smith ? 

If your cartridges gave out, 
Grimy Smith! 

You'd give one defiant shout, 
Baffled Smith ! 

Then your teeth you'd firmly set, 

And you'd fix the bayonet, 

And you'd send it home, you bet ! 





Advances to Customers, Promissory Notes, and other Securities ..........-eseeecceeeeeeeeeceees 
Liabilities of Customers for Bills accepted or endorsed by the Company.... 
3ank Premises and Furniture (after provision as above) ..e.-scessseceteceteeeceencecseseeeceees 





21,463,369 10 3 
21,530,454 14 3 

ee 401,694 15 & 
993,774 § 1c 








£45299, 303 § 10 
HOWARD LLOYD, Generat MANAGER. 





We have examined the above Statement with ‘the Smet s of the Company, including the Certified Returns from 
the Branches ; and, having satisfied ourselves as to the correctness of the Cash and Investments, and considered in 
detail the other items of the Account, we are of opinion that such Statement correctly sets forth the position of the 
affairs of the Bank on anaes 3 1899 


HARRISON, BARRATT, WEST & CO.,)} CHARTERED AccouNTANTS, 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE & Co., J Avupirors. 


The Bank has Correspondents and Agents Guen the British Islands, by whom its Customers’ Credits are 
received and transmitted /ree of charge. It has also a large number of Colc ynial and F ‘oreign Agents, upon whort t 
Drafts, Circalar Notes, and Letters of Credit, payable in all parts of the world, are granted, and thus offers to th 
public great facilities for transacting Banking business. A detailed list of such’ Correspondents can be obtained on 
application at any of the Branches. 

Current Accounts are opened upcn the terms usually adopted by Bank+rs. Deposits are received at interest, subject 


Tiger Smith | to notice of withdrawal, or by spx cial agreement. Purchases and Sales of Stocks effected, and every description of 


From “ British War So ws" (Sheard & Co.). 


Banking business undertaken. 
JZSCLARATION OF SECRECY is signed, on appointment, by every person engaged in the Bank's service. 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Verse, Belles Lettres 


‘THE PRINCE: a Play,” by Adolphus Aifred Jack. In his dedication 
the author says: ‘* We have both arrived at a time when life seems some- 
thing other to both ‘than a delightful measure or a dance.’ Have I 
sown my view of it with too much of sorrow, and too little of strong 
heart? Who can say?” Mr. Jack’s view of life runs to aphorism, as 
thus :— 
‘* Small thanks has he who in a flattering world 
Makes trade of speaking plain.” 


But the play is a powerful piece of work, and Mr. Jack writes blank 
verse like a poet, and without the modern tendency to over-prettiness. 
(Macmillan. Pp. 123. 35. 6d.) 

**Maoriland and other Verses,” by Arthur H. Adams. 
poets in Australasia, and Mr. Adams is one of them. 
tion of ** Maoriland ” we take the following stanza :— 


There are 
From the dedica- 


‘* My heart in the chill of the world grows cold, 
Mother o’ mine! 
But lives may run 
Ere your love be done, 
And the child I remember you still enfold 
In the passionate peace of your heart’s warm hold— 
For ever for you I’m the child of old, 
Mother o’ mine.” 


The verses are mainly lyrical, but there are some good sonnets as well, 
(Sydney: The Bz/letin Newspaper Company, Limited. Pp. 154.) 

‘* What is Poetry?” by Zdmond Holmes. On the last page but one we 
find, “*I have been trying to prove that in poetry feeling finds its own 
voice, and in doing so wakens responsive feelings in other hearts.” Why 
trouble to try to prove something that everybody is prepared to admit? 
{Lane. Pp. 98. 35. 6d.) 

‘* The Worshipper of the Image.” A ‘tragic fairy tale,” by Richard 
Le Gallienne. ‘On the morrow, when they had drawn Beatrice from 
the pond, with lilies in her hair, Antony bent over her and said: ‘It is 
very sad. Poor little Beatrice—but how beautiful! It must be wonder- 
ful to die like that.’ . . . Then he walked up the wood, in a great serenity 
of mind. He had lost Wonder, but she lived again in his songs.” Clearly, 
Richard is himself once more. (Lane. Pp. 143. 35. 6d.) 


Theology, Science, &c. 


‘*The Awe of the New Century,” by D. F. Horton, M.A., D.D. 
Dr. Horton prophesies: ‘‘The twentieth century will have its great 
saints ; they will be people who penetrate the slums of the world, and 
reach those who sit in darkness and in the shadow of death.” We cer- 
tainly hope so. In another place we read: ‘Just in the closing years of 
the century a paper named Zhz Outlook published gloomy descriptions 
and vaticinations of our spiritual condition. . . . I do not believe these 
writers in Zhe Outlook, though I do not venture to gainsay them.” Surely 
this is a trifle naive. (James Clarke & Co. Pp. 65.) 

‘* A Cloud of Witnesses to Christian Life and Doctrine” (third series), 
by William F. Fraser, M.A. Practically a life of St. Athanasius, written 
with a view of illustrating the ‘deadly errors” of Arianism, (Wells 
Gardner. Pp. 152. 35. 6:0.) 

**Consumption and Chronic Diseases,” by Emmet Densmore, M.D. : 
‘*A popular exposition of the ‘open-air treatment,’ with the latest 
developments and improvements,” (Swan Sonnenschein. Pp. 200, 
35. 6d.) 

** A Book of Whales,” by / £. Beddarid, M.A., F.R.S., Vol. VI. 
of the ‘* Progressive Science Series.” ‘‘ Whales,” says the author, ‘are, 
from many points of view, so interesting and remarkable a group of 
animals that no apology is, in my opinion, needed for devoting a whole 
volume to them.” We agree. Mr. Beddard’s book will interest the 
general reader as well as the student. (Murray. Pp. 320. 6s.) 

“© The White Robe of the Churches,” by Zhe Very Rev. H. D. M. 
Spence, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. Pages from the story of Gloucester 
Cathedral, with numerous fine plates, (Dent. Pp. 348, 7s. 6d.) 


Biography, History, Travel 


**Some Worthies of the Irish Church,” by George Thomas Stokes, 
D.D. Six lectures delivered in the Divinity School of the University of 
Dublin by the late Professor Stokes, The ‘ worthies” dealt with in- 
clude Richard Lingard, D.D., Dudley Loftus, D.C.L., Narcissus Marsh, 
D.D., William King, D.D., and St. Colman of Lindesfarne and Innis- 
bofin. Dr. H. J. Lawlor contributes a preface and notes. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. Pp. 352. 6s.) 

‘* The Earl of Beaconsfield,” by Harold E. Gorst. The latest volume 
of the ‘* Victorian Era” series. Mr. Gorst gives us an able, non-partisan 
estimate of Disraeli, eschewing minor detail and devoting himself mainly 
to the consideration of his subjeci’s larger aspect in relation to the history 
of the British empire. (Blackie. Pp, 232. 25. 6d.) 

“Lord Roberts of Kandahar, V.C.,” by Walter Jerrold. A popular 
account of the career of ‘our only general,” from his youth up, Well 
written and illustrated with portraits, &c, (S. W. Partridge. Pp. 237. 
2s. 6d.) 
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** The Kendals,” by 7. Edgar Pemberton. One of the most interest- 
ing theatrical records that has been penned for some time. Mr 
Pemberton has made excellent use of his material, and there are several 
fine portraits. (C. Arthur Pearson, Limited. Pp. 340. 6s.) 

‘The Matriculation History of England,” by C. S. Fearenside, M.A. 
A history of England to the end of the seventeenth century, with the 
geography relating thereto. He who had fain matriculate will find here 
all that is necessary in the English history way, succinctly written and 
admirably arranged. (The University Tutorial Press. Pp. 534. 35. 60.) 

** African Incidents,” by Brevet-Major A. E. Thruston. An account 
of the late Major Thruston’s experiences in Egypt and Unyoro, with an 
introduction by General Sir Archibald Hunter, K.C.B., a memoir of the 
author by his brother, AZ. Z£. H. Zhruston, and a chapter on the 
Major’s last stay in Unyoro (1897), his death, and the mutiny of the 
Uganda Rifles. There are portraits, several maps, and illustrations from 
the author’s sketches. (Murray. Pp. 330. 145.) 

‘*Innermost Asia: Travel and Sport in the Pamirs.” The author, 
Mr. Ralph P. Cobbold, has had altogether exceptional opportunities of 
judging the political and strategic aspects of Innermost Asia. He has 
traversed country never before seen by an Englishman, and a first glance 
suggests that in this volume he fully justifies his claim to provide informa- 
tion to enable the reader to come to his own conclusions as to the state of 
things in the Pamirs, Chinese Turkestan, and the outlying native states of 
Badakstan, Wakhan, Sarikol, Kunjut, Raskam, and to serve as the basis 
on which to judge of Russia’s motives with regard to the frontiers which 
she has pledged herself to respect. Well illustrated and a most handsome 
volume. (Heinemann. Pp. 354. 215.) 


Fiction 


‘©The Waters of Edera,” by Ouida. <A tale of the Valdedera in the 
Marches, with a pathetic peasant girl for heroine and a sort of Italian 
‘ village Hampden” for hero, Very pretty and very touching. Ouida in 
her ** Two Little Wooden Shoes” vein, (Fisher Unwin. Pp. 350. 65.) 

‘‘Savrola,” by Winston Spencer Churchill. Politics, war, and love, 
choicely blended. Gazing upon a beleaguered and burning city, Savrola 
exclaims, ‘* And that is my life’s work!” Then ‘‘a gentle hand touched 
his arm. He turned and saw Lucile standing by him. He looked at her 
in all her beauty, and felt that, after all, he had not lived in vain.” 
Which is a way men have. (Longmans. Pp. 345.) 

*©A Daughter of the Marionis,” by 2. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Chapter X.: *** Help! For God’s sake, help!’ 
agony rang out upon the sweet morning stillness.” What 7s a ‘* woman’s 
cry of agony”? There are lords in this book, also a lady named 
Margharita, who, we are told, ‘looked like a beautiful wild animal in her 
passion,” and said: ‘*Together we will hunt her down—this woman! 
She shall suffer!” (Ward, Lock. Pp. 320. 35. 6d.) 

** An Octave,” by IV. £. Norris. Short stories—all readable and all 
Norris-y. ‘‘ The First Lord and the Last Lady” is a good sample item. 
(Methuen. Pp. 274. 6s.) 

‘¢ The Cambric Mask,” by R. W. Chamders. An entertaining novel, 
with a strong vein of comedy in it. The scene is laid in Mohawk County, 
U.S.A. Near the end we get this pretty passage: ‘* About sunset Rose 
asked timidly, ‘ Dearest, did you see that Zde//u/a trimaculata about an 
hour ago?’ ‘Yes, sweetheart,’ he said gently but recklessly, ‘and I 
also caught a glimpse of that rare northern Zredia discordalis. But, and 
Heaven is my witness, I would not move from the tender sanctuary of 
your embrace for any butterfly that ever waved antennx !’” (Macmillan, 
Pp. 325. 6s.) 

“* Féo,” by Max Pemberton. The history of ‘ Féo, the singer,” who 
apparently rises from ‘*a gloomy flat in Oxford Street” to the high 
pinnacle of marriage with a prince, ‘a great many fine houses, dinners 
everywhere, the theatre, new gowns from Paris,” and so forth. Of course 
there is a lot of adventure and love-making ew route. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. Pp. 307. 6s.) 

Messrs. Macmillan have issued a second edition of Afiss Florence 
Montgomery's clever story, ‘‘ Transformed.” ‘* Misunderstood,” by the 
same author, is now in its twenty-fifth edition. 


From 
A woman’s cry of 


Miscellaneous 


s¢* Mending’ and ‘Ending’ the House of Lords,” by Sir William 
Charley, Q.C. Areply to Mr. Andrew Reid’s ‘* House of Lords Ques- 
tion.” Should be read by everyone who desires to know what the House 
of Lords really stands for. (Simpkin, Marshall. Pp. 105. 2s. 6.) 

*‘ Wanted—A Man! Apply John Bull & Co.,” by Bernard Hamilton. 
‘¢ A war story for big boys,” and very well told, (Simpkin, Marshall. 
Pp. 3I. 6d.) 





PLEASE NoTgk.—THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY 
BOOKSTALLS and from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout 
London and the Provinces at the same time as the London morning 
papers are available. Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 
by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET 
Srreet, Lonpon, E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of 
application. 





THE RUSKIN UNION Membership Forms may be had from Mr. Marx H, 
Jupce, Treasurer, 7 Pall Mall, or Rev. J. B. B orn Hon, Sec., 42 The Albany, W. 
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BOVYVRIL: 
A BUSY YEAR. 


Tue third annual meeting of Bovril, Limited, was held on Friday last at 
the Company's new premises in Old Street, City Road, E.C., Mr. J. Lawson 
5 esiding. 

Joanie Secretary (Mr. W. A. Harris) having read the notice convening the 

seting, 
mevThe Chairman, in his address on the report, said : : 

Gentlemen,—It is gratifying to note that’ the volume of the business for 
the year, especially with chemists, hospitals, and public institutions, has so 
continued to increase that the sales as a whole have run into figures consider- 
ably in excess of any that have hitherto been recorded in the history of the 
Company, and this result has been arrived at without including any of the 
extensive orders which we have been filling for the troops in South Africa, 
Besides this, while we have usually been able to complete all orders to the 
end of the year we started this year with such a mass on hand that had they 
been completed by December 31, as is usually the case, it W ould have 
materially augmented our net profits for the year. So far then we have 
ample reason to congratulate ourselves upon the continued 

SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE 
in our business, and the question naturally follows : ‘t Why this decrease in 
the profits?” This question almost entirely affects the deferred shareholders, 
and being myself by far the largest holder of deferred shares I am heartily 
with you in the inquiry. I need hardly remind you that deferred shares are 
essentially speculative investments, They stand to reap all the benefits 
of development and prosperity, which in an enterprise dealing with 
proprietary specialties which have a popular and exclusive sale implies 
possibilities such as we cannot well over-estimate—while, cn the other hand, 
the deferred shares risk the fluctuations in expenditure which from time to 
time the development of the business may render necessary, These perfectly 
appointed premises in which we have the pleasure of meeting you to-day will 
remove an obstacle which has seriously impeded our progress in the past, but 
during the transitory stage they have implied a vast amount of exceptional 
expenditure in connection with dilapidations, leases, and the writing off for 
fittings and appliances which had a value in the various factories and offices 
we have left, but which have now been entirely superseded and rendered 
valueless, and fa!l to be charged against the profits of the year. This on the 
surface may appear a little 
HARD UPON THE DEFERRED SHAREHOLDERS, 
but when an asset has ceased to have a value there is only one straightforward 
course, and that is—to write it off. There is an old adage which says that 
‘Three removes are as bad as a fire."" Well, we have had no less than eleven 
removes in twelve months, and the deferred shareholders have had the piper 
to pay, but now that the initial expenditure is practically over and the organisa- 
tion is being perfected, we are beginning to realise the substantial economies 
and commercial benefits that have been so long desired, and which now more 
than fully justify our most sanguine expectations. Apart, however, from the 
exceptional expenditure in connection with the removals, our profits have been 
affected by strikes (not among our own hands, I am glad to say) and other 
conditions which have never affected us before, but which have increased the 
cost of production by re per cent. on boxes, 20 per cent, on bottles, 30 per 
cent. on tins, and so per cent. on coal. There is, of course, every reason to 
hope that these exceptional charges will soon fall into their natural groove 
again, as excessive demand usually results in excessive supply; but meantime 
the extra cost has had to come out of the pockets of the deferred shareholders, 
In our report some reference is made to 
EXTRA ADVERTISING 
at the end of the year. Judicious advertisers are ever careful in the selection 
of the time for making a ‘‘spurt,” as it is called, and for this November and 
December of last year offered exceptional inducements, of which advantage 
was taken by this Company to a very considerable extent in excess of the 
amount expended in November and December 1898, and this extra expendi- 
ture has been much more than justified by the enormous business of the past 
six weeks and the exceptionally bright prospects for the future. A home 
example of the development of our business is furnished by our late flotation 
of Virol Ltd. 
VIROL 


is a preparation of much intrinsic merit, but the only road to making its merits 
known implies an.outlay of many thousands of pounds, which this Company 
cannot well spare from its Bovril advertising budget. We therefore have the 
business financed and developed by outside capital, we retaining an immediate 
profit and a substantial share in the results without cost or risk to this Com- 
pany. We have a number of proprietary dietetic inventions of very exceptional 
merit, some of which it is just possible we may in time develop in a somewhat 
similar manner. 

It is now fifteen years since Bovril was introduced into this country, and 
every year of that time has been marked by a healthy increase in the sales, 
which, after all, is the one comprehensive test of merit and vitality in a com- 
mercial enterprise. During the year at present under reference the sales of 
Bovril and Bovril specialities have been 75°63 per cent. in excess of those of 
three years ago, and if there be anything like a similar increase during the 
next three years the deferred shareholders will be receiving substantial divi- 
dends, and there is really no reason why there should not bea similar increase, 
For the last ten years this enterprise has been hampered and handicapped by 
scattered premises and makeshift appliances altogether out of keeping with 
the magnitude of the business. For the past few months the factory hands 
have been here at work ; but it is only to-day that all the London employés 
meet 

TOGETHER FOR THE FIRST TIME 
under the same roof, and this is in reality our opening meeting. Our report 
States that the sales of the first four weeks of r900 have considerably exceeded 
the sales of the first eight weeks of last year, and I have now pleasure in 
supplementing that statement with the fact that the sales up to this morning 
are no less than 122 per cent. in advance of the corresponding period of last 
year, and it is well within the mark to say that the profit for the period has 
been three times as great, and that without taking into account the very large 
orders for the front in South Africa, which include 30 tons of Bovril, and of 
course a much larger quantity of Bovril specialities. Just a word and I have 
done. I have said a good deal about the drop in our deferred dividend 
because I know that it is a disappointment, and I recognise it as such myself, 
and feel it is more than a pity that this exceptional expenditure should have 
come so inopportunely, because by reducing the deferred dividend it has cast 
a gloom over the brightest period of the Company's existence. We are always 
Only too apt to measure our prosperity by the figures on the balance-sheet ; but 
in this instance they form no criterion of the intrinsic value of our property. 
Ido not know how far I may have been able to convince you of this, but rest 





assured that if there ever was a time when unstinted prosperity seemed crowd- 
ing upon us, when the uniform progress of the past fifteen years has broken 
into leaps and bounds that exceed even our most sanguine expectations, and 
when we are in a position of advantage to deal with it, that time is to-day. 

The Chairman then moved the adoption of the report and accounts, which 
was seconded by Viscount Duncannon, and carried unanimously after a short 
discussion. 

The retiring directors, Mr. J. Lawson Johnston and Admiral Sir Edmund 
Commerell, and the auditors, Messrs. Jackson, Pixley, Browning, Husey & 
Co., were re-elected. ; 

" bin meeting closed with a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
20ard, 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 


FREE FARMS OFFERED IN CANADA, 





Free Grants of 160 acres of Land in Manitoba and the North-West. 
Crown Grants in the other Provinces, 


Improved Farms at reasonable prices. 


Light Taxes. Free Schools. Good Markets. 
Climate. Sunny Skies, 


No Rent. Splendid 


Canada exports large quantities of Farm and Dairy Produce and Fruit; and pro- 
ducts of the Fisheries, Mines, Forests ; and Manufactures. 


Classes wanted :—Capitalists, persons with moderate incomes, Farmers, Farm 
Labourers, young men desiring to learn farming, and Domestic Servants. 


_ Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to intend- 
ing settlers, and as to the trade and commerce of the Dominion, may be obtained gratis 
and post free on application to the High Commissioner for Canada, 17 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W., also from the Allan, Dominion, and Elder Dempster Steamship Co.'s, or 
their local Agents, and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 


Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 








““THE OUTLOOK ” 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, SUNNYDOWN, 

GUILDFORD. 


The House stands in 8 acres of ground at an elevation of nearly 500 feet and faces 
south. There are Fives Courts, a covered Gymnasium and a Workshop. BOYS are 
PREPARED for Scholarship and Entrance Examinations at the Public Schools. 
Inclusive Fees 80 or 100 guineas a year according to age. 


Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 


BLUN DELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON (5 hours 

from London).—Headmaster: A. L. FRANCIS, M.A,, late Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 13 Assistant-Masters.—Modern buildings, including chapel, 
gymnasium, physical laboratory, &c., on site of 10 acres in country, mile from Tiverton. 
5 boarding-houses; and Junior House, under School Chaplain, Boys prepared for 
Universities, Army and Navy, and Home and Indian Civil Services. Scholarships and 
Exhibitions at Universities of annual value of £603; and other privileges. Board and 
Tuition, under 14, 24 guineas ; over 14, 26 guineas per term ; junior house, 20 guineas. — 
For prospectus, &c., apply E. F. C. CLARKE, Tiverton. 


OWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS.— 
Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance, and Scholarship; Navy, &c. Most 
healthy locality (death-rate 8°9). Nine miles from King’s Cross, Fees from £60 a year. 
Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. ASHWIN, M.A., 
Pemb. Coll., Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon, 














The charge for Scholastic Advertisements in THE OUTLOOK 7s as 
follows: Four lines, 38.3; per line after, 9a. A liberal 
discount is allowed upon serial orders. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby Is commanded by the Queen to 
thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could Be wished for."—British Weekly, 

“ Far superior to ordinary guides,'—Lendom Daily Chronicle, 
1s. each. ILLusTRATED. Maps by JoHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, 
The Isle of Wight. | The Vale of Liangolien. 

The Wye Valley. The Channel Isiands. 
Bou and the New Forest. 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, and 8t. 

Aberystwith, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynileth. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Cheltenham, and Cloucester. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Weston-super-Mare. 
Barmouth, Harlech, Portmadoo, Criccieth, Pwilheli. 
Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, Sxowdon. 
A brilliant book."—7he Times. “ Particularly ons. —Academy. 
,_ ‘The best Handbook to London ever issued.’ —Liverpoot Daily Post. 
Enlarged edition, 68.3 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans. 
LONDON 1°, 5Nvrone. 

By E. C. Coox and E. T. Coor, M.A, 
4e. Tue HoTets or THE Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the worid. 

Liangolien; Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Bookseilers, 


OOKS WANTED. 25s. EACH GIVEN. Kipling’s.“ De- 

partmental Ditties,” Lahore, 1886 ; ‘* Quartette,” Lahore, 1885; ‘‘ Soldiers Three,” 
1888; ‘‘ Plain Tales,” 1888 ; ‘‘ Letters of Marque,” 1891; ‘‘ Echoes by Two Writers,” 
Lahore, 1834; ‘‘The Smith Administration,” 1891; ‘‘School Boy Lyrics,’ Lahore, 
1881; ‘* The Week’s News,” Allahabad, 1888 ; ‘‘ Turnovers from the Civil and Military 
Gazette,” 188889 ; Stevenson's ‘‘ Edinburgh,” 1879; ‘‘ New Arabian Nights,” 2 vols., 
1882; ‘Inland Voyage,” 1878; Borrow’s ‘‘Wild Wales,” 3 vols., 1862; ‘‘ Scenes of 
Clerical Life,” 2 vols., 1858; Rawlinson’s ‘‘Sixth Oriental Monarchy,” 1872. Rare 
Books Supplied. State wants.x—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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Have gained the HIGHEST DISTINCTION ever conferred on a 


BRINSMEAD PIANOS 


PIANOS 


Pianoforte Maker— 


The Cross of the LEGION of HONOUR. 





Are CELEBRATED throughout the WORLD 
For their PERFECTION of TONE and TOUCH, 


For their HIGH QUALITY and EXQUISITE FINISH, 
For their DURABILITY in EVERY CLIMATE, and 
For their UNIQUE CONSTRUCTIONAL INGENUITY. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION TO 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS,} 


(LTD.) 
Pianoforte Makers to T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and H.M. the King of Italy. 


18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 








GOOD INVESTMENT, OR SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION. 
A valuable Postage Stamp Collection, containing a considerable number 
English, Foreign, and Colonial, in splendid condition for 
Sale, Price, three thousand guineas or nearest offer. 
by making appointment with Mr. 


of rarities, 


Ludgate, E.C 


May be inspected 
S. Hamm, 9 and 10 Water Lane, 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 











The following are among the Articles which have appeared. in THE 


OUTLOOK, 

per copy (3}d. post free). 

109 Ficet Street, London, E.C. 

THE BURNS SUPERSTITION. By 

| W. E. HENLEY. 

ROBERT BRIDGES. By 
SYMONS. 


O RARE GEORGE BORROW! By 
LIONEL JOHNSON. 


BIERCE, KIPLING, POPULARITY, 
AND CRITICISM. By ROBERT 
BARR. 


| THE NEW BYRON. 
THOMPSON. 


| CAUSSIN’S ‘‘ SPIRIT OF THE HOLY 
COURT.” By LIONEL JOHN- 
SON. 
| CHESS BOOKS, OLD AND NEW. 
By LOUIS ZANGWILL. 


| ALPHONSE DAUDET. By JOSEPH 


ARTHUR 


By FRANCIS 


CONRAD. 

CHARLES DICKENS. By W. E. 

| HENLEY. 

**AN ’EBREW JEW.” By W. E. 
HENLEY. 

FAIRY TALES, By JOSEPH 
JACOBS. 

ARNE GARBORG. By GEORGE 
EGERTON. 

MR, HARDY’S POEMS, By LIONEL 
JOHNSON. 


HEINE. By H. W. MASSINGHAM. 





' VANITY FAIR. 


The issues containing them may still be obtained at 3d, 
Address ; 


Publisher, THE OUTLOOK, 


MR. HENLEY’S VERSE, By GEORGE 
WYNDHAM. 


JOHN KEBLE AS POET. By the 
Rev. Prof. SHUTTLEWORTH. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. By GEORGE 
WYNDHAM. 

THE NEW KIPLING. 
HENLEY. 

THE ADVENT OF MAETERLINCK. 
By GEORGE WYNDHAM. 


THE REV. JOHN MITFORD AND 
THE GAME, By E. V. LUCAS. 
OMAR KHAYYAM. By J. FITZ- 
MAURICE KELLY. 

MRS. OLIPHANT. By J. H. M. 

NIETZSCHE, By EDWARD GAR. 
NETT. 

STEPHEN PHILLIPS. By WILLIAM 
ARCHER. 


THE SCOTS BRIGADE. By 
MUNRO, 


STERNE AND HIS CRITICS. By 
HERBERT PAUL, 

STATE TRIALS. By JAMES FITZ- 
MAURICE KELLY. 

By W. E. HENLEY. 

WHITE OF SELBORNE. By P. 
ANDERSON GRAHAM. 


By W. E. 


NEIL 
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Belgium. 
BRUSSELS «2.00000 ° 
°° ececcecce 
Egypt. 
CARO nccascscnrecce ° 
> eeneinainbenin ° 
¥rance. 


AIX-LES-BAINS... 
BIARRITZ .....0000 


- anstepen ° 
CAMMES ccccspecons ° 

= panisaions - 
FAVRE ncccccccce oo 


‘MARSEILLES...... 


MENTON  ccoccese ° 
MONTE CARLO... 
I 


as “siienbiaieabels ° 
=. mameaineniil ° 
PARES ccoccscncesse oe 
ee re enone ° 
9 anmeapsenbeen oe 
se  Dankeninepeaber ° 
> Ghaiebbeneiee ° 


And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards and the Railway 


\ 
vy) 


—_ 





Stations :— 
Rs: BORO wiisnnerscnnnn ° 
Fa: TREE scscsncsscnnesonn ° 
Diemer ......2 eeccees 


Maison Mermoz ese 


V. Benquet ccoer.cceee . 
L, Jugand .......000000 ° 
i ae NE  pcnenacones ° 
Fe ne ° 
F. Robaudy .......0006 ° 
Bourdignon ......++0 * 
H. Blancard ...csossece ° 
Mme. Dumont ......+« ° 
Vve. C. Mathieu ..... ° 
Mme. H. Sinet ......0. ° 
P. Berthelot .....c.0000 ° 


Galignani Library ... 
Le Vent & Chevallier 


BEECRRRMD. corccsereccone . 
Byron Library ........ ° 
Galignani Library ... 
Neal's Library seeeeeeee 


Mme. Vve. Timotie... 


G, Zacheria .......0. 


F. TENNANT PAIN, 
21 FARRINGDON AVENUE. LONDON, E.C. 


Z And 30 RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS, 
Special Continental Representative. 


“‘THE OUTLOOK’”’ is on Sale at the ander- 
mentioned Kiosks, Libraries, and Railway 


14 Galerie du Rol, 
97 rue Neuve, 


Anglo-American Book Depét, 
Librairie International, 


Library. 


Place du Revard. 
Place de la Mairie, 

3 rue Mazagran, 

45 rue d’Antibes, 

4 rue d’Antibes. 

42 rue d'Antibes, 
Librairie. 

17 rue Paradis. 
Kiosque, rue Noailles, 
24 rue St. Michel. 
Kiosque de Journaux, 
6 rue de France, 


48 quai St. Jean Baptiste. 
50 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 


37 avenue de l'Opéra, 
8 rue Castiglione, 
224 rue de Rivoli, 
148 rue de Rivoli. 
14 rue Castiglione. 


Stations ; also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Taitbout. 


eS 


Germany. 

SREREAW ccosscnces ee 

FRANKFORT ...0e ° 

HAMBURG...... ooo 

WIESBADEN oeeses 

Italy. 

FLORENCE .Q..seeee 5 
- eeveseses 
= eoecccece 
ini Rnepreees ° 

GENOA cccccccces oe 

BESEAAR coccocccees ° 

- enonesenes oe 
sa cvescecoes - 

DEAIEAS wccceseten oo 
on oe 

a ° 

09 erevesscncnce oo 
2) seen ee 
$9 senenen oomnens 

SAN REMO  eeeses 
59 0s wens ° 

TURIN ccccoeee occe 

“ ennenennen oo 

VENICE coece occccee 

Switzerland. 

BRAEAE ccessncnoscoee ° 

BERNE  ecescesees oe 

GENEVA... .00sc008 ° 

LAUSANNS cvcces 

EAICERM ccsccsccees ° 

MonTREUx ones 
” eeecee 

TERRITET .«...0000 . 

BURN csccocsenncee ee 


VEVEY ccccccccesce 





E. Tges ..c.cccccsvesces * 
J. Vaternahm .....0 ° 


J. W. Basedow....... * 
Eaaclee ceconcccscnesses eooce 
Bocca Fratelli ....+++ ee 
Carlo Pratesi......++«+ ” 
B. Sesber .ccoccccsce ocee 
G, P. Vieusseux ..... ° 
Luigi Corsanego ...... 
©, Bartusel ccoccocsccee 
Bocca Fratelli ......+6+. 
P., Marco  .coccecocccecee 
Detken & Rockoll 

G. Valette ....cccccsceee ° 
Bocca Fratelli .....0+ ° 
Loescher & Co. cesses 
Luigi Rossi .......0000 ° 
A. Heath-Wilson...... 
G, Gandolfo .....c.0s00e 
RR, Winnett nccsessoccoes ° 
Cario Clausen ....... oe 
P0zZ0 Bros.  ceccereeee ° 


Roux @ Ce. ccoscesssces 
Sebastiano Zanco ....0. 


Festersen & Cie  ssseee 
Schmid & Francke ... 
C. E. Alioth .ccccccccce . 
George & Co, 
BE, Brey vcoccocccceeceece 
Roussy & Co. 
EORROTNEE  ccccccceneneee ° 
A, Gebhardt .......00+0 
C. B, Faisi 
E. Schlesinger ....+0+ . 
E. Schlesinger ......+0. 
E, Staempfili .......0006 . 
E, Schlesinger .......+. 





Priuted for the Goes 00K ~an BLISHING “a Limited, b 
fale Wholesale Agents for Australia, New Zealand, and Soui 


Africa : 


Qeorsmweces & Co., ewe “street Sane: 


Saturday, February 17, 1900. 


and Publisned . at 109 Fleet Street, eres E.C, 
Gorpon & Gorcn, London, Melbourne, Sydney Bristane, Perth (W. A.), and Cape Town, 


Passage, unter den Linden, 
Railway Station Bookstall, 
19-21 Brodschrangen, 
Buchhandlung. 


8 via Cerretanl, 
15 piazza del Duomo, and 
Railway Station Bookstall, 

20 via Tornabuoni, 

Library. 

Station Bookstall. 

Library, piazza del Duomo. 
21 viaCorso Vittorio Emanuele 
Railway Station Bookstall, 
Piazza del Plebiscitio, 
Station Bookstall. 

Via del Corso, 

307 via del Corso, 

Kiosque, piazza di Spagna, 
22 piazza di Spagna. 

21 via Vittorio Emanuele, 

2 via Vittorio Emanuele, 

19 via di Po, 

Railway Station Bookstall, 
Galerie Subalpina. 

Kiosque, presso San Marco, 


Library. 
Railway Station, 


Boulevard du Théatre, 

ro Corraterie. 

Railway Station, 

Rue de Bourg. 

K apellplatz, hof, 
Library under the Schweitzer 
Library. y 
Library. 

Library. 

Railway Station Bookstall, 
Library, 


NOTICE.—K{f there is any difficulty in obtaining Tuk Ourtoox, F. Tennant Pain, 
21 Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 rue Taitbout, Paris, will forward single copies, 
on receipt of 44., which may be sent in stamps of any country. Subscriptions all over 
the World, 3 Months, 4s. 6d. ; 6 Months, 9s.; 12 Months, 18s. 
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